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THE SIGN LANGUAGE; WHAT IS IT? 


It is not the purpose of this paper to advocate or to 
disparage the use of the language of signs in the educa- 
tion and in the social life of the deaf. 

Nor will it be attempted to show its relationship to 
any other similar means of communication, such as the 
Neapolitan pantomime or the Indian sign language. 

What will be attempted is this: Taking for granted 
that the sign language of the deaf is likely to be kept 
alive, what purpose does it serve to those who use it? 
What characteristics render it thus serviceable? What 
are its defects? How may it be used most effectively? 
In what direction should its development take place? 

Our deaf friends who favor its retention agree very 
generally in the arguments by which they maintain their 
views. 

It is easily acquired, it is the method of general com- 
munication which can be carried on with the least 
fatigue to the person addressing a deaf assembly, and 
which can be most readily followed by those addressed. 
It is admirably adapted to the small-talk which is the 
staple of ordinary conversation, as well as for animated 
narrative—being, in competent hands, vivid and highly 
susceptible to the play of humor. It is capable of 
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expressing the strong primal emotions and of represent- 
ing sublime but simple ideas with a power and grace 
hardly inferior to that of the noblest poetry. 

Conceding these points to be well taken, we naturally 
ask what there is in a specimen of good sign speaking 
that makes it thus effective. 

Of course, in the sign language as in any other, the 
first essential of good speaking is that it shall have been 
preceded by, and shall be the expression of, clear 
thinking. 

Next, perhaps, comes the condition that the speaker 
understand (or instinctively feel) the ‘‘genius of his 
language,’ as we say; that he know the edge and the 
temper of the tool he is using. For instance, comparing 
French and English, Victor Hugo’s staccato sentences, 
effective as they are, would wreck the style of any one 
who should try to imitate them in English. And the 
stately yet flexible rhymed couplet, which expresses so 
admirably in the French drama the entire range of 
sentiment and emotion, has hardly proved itself capable 
of producing equal effects in English. On the other 
hand, the grand resonance of Hebrew poetry, which, 
scholars tell us, in our common version falls not very 
far short of the sublimity of the original, in the French 
seems, compared to the English Bible, as the sheet-iron 
thunder of the theater to the voice of deep calling unto 
deep. 

So, we should suppose, the sign language must have 
its strong and its weak points; its vein of golden expres- 
sion must here expand into pockets, must there shrink 
into a thread or quite pinch out. 

It is a commonplace among sign users that theirs is 
a pictorial language. The adjective has in it, perhaps, 
more aptness than at first glance appears. The sign 
language is pictorial not merely in the sense that, like 
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a picture, it appeals to the eye. Nor is it merely that 
through the eye it moves the esthetic sense and the 
emotions, although on witnessing a sign rendition by 
a graceful and intelligent woman of some noble poem, 
the line recurs to mind with a very special force and 
appropriateness; 


“One would have said her very body thought.” 


But the real pictorial quality of the sign language lies 
deeper. It is that, unlike the English prose, it produces 
its strongest effects, not by the well-ordered sequence of 
parallel members, but rather by emphasizing the one 
most important object or figure or idea, and making 
everything else subordinate and tributary to this. 

Suppose the Bayeux tapestry rendered on canvas by 
an artist of the highest technical skill and of complete 
knowledge. The work would be of the greatest interest 
and value, but its interest and value would not be, in 
our sense, pictorial. On the other hand, Meissonier’s 
“1807” is an eminently pictorial picture. The technic 
is all there, the color, the light and shade, the anatomy, 
and the rest. But all these aren’t the essence of the 
picture. It is the latent energy, the smouldering fire, 
in that motionless, gray-coated figure which dominates 
the scene, and to which all the action and enthusiasm 
of the spectacle are tributary. The difference between 
the two pictures is about the difference between the 
rhetoric of English and of signs. 

Again, the English language—the remark though 
trite is worth repeating—is especially rich in groups of 
synonymous words, originally perfectly interchangeable 
but having gradually acquired each its own slight but 
distinct shade of meaning. 

Not only so, but each of its three chief confluent 
streams—the old English, the Latin percolating through 
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Norman soil, and the Latin drawn direct from its native 
springs, contributes its own characteristic element pecu- 
liarly fitted for its own uses. Thus in the English 
Liturgy we find ‘“dissemble and cloak,” ‘try and 
examine,” ‘“‘regenerate and born again’’—the stately 
Latin and the humble Saxon derivative pairing as 
happily as King Cophetua and the beggar maid, and 
by their perfect mating producing a noble richness of 
rhythm and a fullness and exactness of meaning. Such, 
in fact, is the importance in English speech of the 
synonym that we may perhaps say that the difference 
between the pure gold and the pinchbeck imitation lies 
mainly in the choice between words which, in honest 
Fluellen’s apprehension, ‘‘are all one reckonings, save 
the phrase is a little variations.” 

Now the sign language, on the contrary, is poor in 
synonyms; it distinguishes.shades of meaning rather 
by degrees of emphasis or by varied facial expression. 
Take for example a dozen words expressive of various 
degrees of suffering; in rendering them into signs hardly 
more than two or three sign roots (if I may coin the 
expression) will be used. When two or more such 
synonyms are conjoined, the effect in signs is likely to 
be poor. “Indignation and wrath, tribulation and 
anguish”’ is a nobly sonorous phrase—turned into signs 
the effect is flat and featureless. 

Another peculiarity of the sign language is its gram- 
matical poverty. Not only, like English, does it lack 
inflection; it does not even distinguish the parts of 
speech. It is true that some high authorities have 
proposed very ingenious modifications to meet this 
difficulty, as initial signs have been suggested to repre- 
sent English synonyms, but they have failed to secure 
general adoption. 

It is often charged against the sign language that it 
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is incapable of adequately expressing abstract ideas. 
So far as this charge is well founded it is merely equiva- 
lent to saying that the sign language has not yet been 
long and widely used by persons who had abstract ideas 
to convey through it. There is no reason in the nature 
of things why an abstract idea may not be as well 
represented by a given movement of the hand as by a 
given sound or a given mark on paper. Any word may 
be charged with as much meaning as there is in the 
minds of those who use it. The word church is an easy 
monosyllable, but on referring to the dictionary nearest 
at hand I find that its expanded meaning fills more than 
a quarto page of fine print. 

A language such as above described would seem 
especially adapted for public speaking, in which broad 
effects rather than nice discriminations are sought; 
where the effects are produced mostly by vivid narration 
and by appeals to the emotions. And, in fact, it seems 
to be in this field that the sign language is most securely 
intrenched. 

A few rules deduced directly from the laws of the 
sign language as outlined above are, I think, in pretty 
close accord with the practice of the best sign speakers. 

1. An address to be delivered in signs is better com- 
posed originally in signs, after which the heads or, if 
desired, the substance of the whole may be written out. 
The best English form into which one may be able to 
put his thought is quite likely to be so different from the 
form it would naturally take in signs as to lead him 
astray. 

2. The units of which a good address in signs is made 
up correspond more nearly to paragraphs than to sen- 
tences in Englishprose. To illustrate: Bunyan’sdescrip- 
tion of the entrance of the two pilgrims into the Celestial 
City is in structure a very model for sign composition, 
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while the magnificent opening of Milton’s Areopagitica 
is quite the contrary. 

3. Owing to the grammatical deficiences of the sign 
language above alluded to, the speaker should be care- 
ful to avoid ambiguities, especially the confusing of 
time relations, of identities of persons and objects, and 
of the qualifying elements. 

4. The style of sign making should be broad, flowing, 
rapid, but unhurried. Such a style corresponds not 
only to distinct pronunciation and proper inflection in 
oral speaking but, largely, to 4 discriminating choice 
of words. The difference in style of making the very 
same signs might make all the difference in meaning 
between ‘‘the greatest thing in the world” and “the 
biggest thing on earth.” 

The use of signs in conversation is clung to tenaciously 
by probably a majority of the deaf, including very 
many who are expert readers of speech and finger spell- 
ing. They find that they can thus converse with less 
fatigue to the eye, and that such incidents as form the 
staple of familiar chat are brought before the mind’s 
eye by signs more vividly and entertainingly than in 
any other way. I have generally found, in conversing 
with intelligent deaf persons, that while they preferred 
signs for easy chat, as soon as the talk turned upon 
subjects where accuracy was important they wished 
to have the thoughts put into English. 

The use of signs in the schoolroom, strenuously advo- 
cated by most of the American educators two genera- 
tions ago, is now very generally on the defensive— 
and the defence is usually hedged about with many 
qualifications. The question will not be discussed here, 
but it is to be said that the reasoning on each side starts 
from a sound principle: on the one hand, the value to 
the child of a mother tongue learned without conscious 
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effort; on the other hand, the necessity of using, to the 
exclusion of any other, of a language which is to be 
thoroughly learned. 

Any conjecture that I may hazard as to the probable 
future development of the sign language can be based 
only on my observation of its growth in the past. As 
I remember the style of the few survivors of the first 
generation of American sign makers whom I saw in my 
youth, their signs were deliberate, clear, exact, full of 
minute detail, lacking in expressions for general, com- 
prehensive ideas. 

The generation which succeeded these pioneers devel- 
oped, with much study and practice, a style more com- 
pact and condensed; a style in which the individual 
sign, instead of aiming to be an exact delineation of a 
certain individual thing, became often a symbol of wide 
generalized meaning. 

The sign language as thus fixed, at least for purposes 
of oratory and recitation, has since then, as it seems to 
me, undergone very little change. 

In the use of signs in conversation among the educated 
deaf there seems to be a tendency to “clip” them, 
dropping every movement not absolutely necessary for 
intelligibility, and to make the movements in smaller 
compass. The result is a certain loss of grace and of 
distinctness, but a gain in ease and rapidity of utterance. 

Among the more highly educated deaf I think I notice 
that the need for convenient terms for ideas of a higher 
order is met in two ways. Generally, the difficulty is 
met by using the English terms, spelled on the fingers. 
Occasionally a group of specially cultivated deaf persons 
evolves new signs for such ideas, current among, and 
intelligible to, themselves only. 

This last-named tendency is interesting, considered 
with the effort in favor of “‘initial signs’’ some forty or 
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fifty years ago. This plan contemplated the transfer- 
ring of a body of abstract terms from the English to the 
sign language, the sign being based, on the general 
meaning of the word, conveying if possible a hint of its 
etymology, and being preceded by its initial letterin the 
one-hand manual alphabet. 

Although many of these signs were singularly beauti- 
ful and expressive, they failed to gain general or perma- 
nent acceptance. Had they secured a place in our 
American sign language they would have added greatly 
to its power of expressing the higher reaches of thought, 
but they must have impaired the facility with which 
our deaf people can communicate with those of other 
countries. 

Whatever may be the future of the sign language, it 
deserves the careful consideration of those interested 
in the deaf. If it is to continue in use, those who 


employ it should study to use it to the best advantage; 
if it is to become obsolete, this result can follow only 
from securing by means of spoken or alphabetic lan- 
guage the convenience, the pleasure, and the benefit 
which most of the deaf find in this gesture language to 
which we may with such special aptness apply the vivid 


“winged words.” 
WESTON JENKINS, 
Instructor in the Alabama School, 
Talladega, Alabama. 


Homeric phrase 


THE SIGN LANGUAGE IN BUSINESS. 

A RECENT visit to the trading pits of the Chicago 
Board of Trade gave the writer increased respect for 
the sign language. Our attention has often been called 
to its use among the Indians and other primitive 
people to overcome obstacles of dialect, and we have 
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doubtless seen demonstrations of its practical utility 
in restaurants where waiters wish to communicate 
orders to the cooks without walking the intervening 
distance or shouting. But these are somewhat trivial 
in their bearing on the complex affairs of modern 
business life; and in these latter days the sign language 
of the deaf seems to have fallen on evil times and is 
being invited to take a back seat in the councils of 
scientific educators, since the deaf are restored to 
society and no longer feel the need of any but oral 
communication to satisfy their business needs and soul 
aspirations. 

It came almost as a shock therefore (though an agree- 
able one), the realization that high finance makes daily 
use of elaborate codes of signs in deals involving 
thousands of dollars, and in crises where accuracy and 
despatch are absolutely required. It is no exaggeration 
to say that fortunes are won and lost literally at the 
crook of a finger and in the wink of an eye. In fact 
it is the human voice that is at a discount in the trans- 
actions of the pits, since there is such a din and hubbub 
that the only sound heard is one confused, blended 
buzz nearly as loud as the passing of an express train. 

Strange to say the benighted brokers do not show 
much inclination to rely on lip-reading, although from 
force of habit they do enough vain articulating in con- 
nection with their gestures to give one another a great 
opportunity to practice “‘the subtle art.’”’ But since 
lip-reading is admittedly to some extent intelligent 
guessing, the conclusion is either that brokers are not 
intelligent enough to guess, or else they prefer to have 
no guess work in matters that affect their fortunes. 

The crater showing the greatest eruptive activity 
at the time of the visit mentioned was the wheat pit, 
and the attention of visitors was chiefly focused there 
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consequently. Now visitors frequently come away 
from such places with looks of horror and pity, declar- 
ing that those poor men down in the pits must cer- 
tainly be crazy. No wonder they are likened to beasts 
of the field and popularized into bulls and bears. This 
only shows the inadequacy of the lay mind to grasp a 
technical situation. With from one hundred to two 
hundred men confined in a narrow pit resembling a 
bread bowl somewhat enlarged, and all making excited 
motions and shouting at once, the combined effect on 
the eye and ear is disconcerting, but it is only necessary 
to isolate and carefully watch individuals a few seconds 
to discover that not one of them manifests any symp- 
. toms of derangement. Well, yes, one exception must 
be made. They do do a lot of shouting, which seems 
utterly senseless, as there is no possibility of any one 
making himself heard by. the others, and it seems as 
though he might use this misspent energy more use- 
fully. Perhaps they feel that it is their duty to talk 
whether any one understands them or not, but since 
they make signs at the same time their real purposes 
are gained, if at the expense of some annoying racket. 

It is in these arm waves or gestures or signs that the 
whose essence of the scene lies! Every offer, bid, 
acceptance, refusal, raise, question, reply, or other 
thought wave whatever is conveyed by motions of the 
hands! Not a superfluous gesture is made. On the 
contrary it would be quite unwise to make one, for the 
broker making it might be misunderstood to have said 
something about offering or accepting a hundred car- 
loads or so of grain at some ridiculous price and would 
be held responsible accordingly. The teacher con- 
ducting chapel service has frequently suffered a similar 
experience when he stopped in the middle of his lecture 
to brush away a fly or use his handerchief, and the 
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children, mistaking this trivial interruption for a 
signal that he was through talking and ready to dismiss 
them, jumped to their feet one and all. 

It is perfectly evident that these signs of the brokers 
are crystalized into a common vernacular readily 
understood at least by all associated in the same trad- 
ing pit, and that the codes reach some elaboration, 
since not only simple figures and monosyllabic gestures 
are used, but long and evidently complicated sentences 
are flashed from one part of the hall to another. Dealers 
in the pits communicate in this way with their con- 
federates at the offices or desks around the borders of the 
room. 

The exact meanings of the symbols are of course 
unknown to the uninitiated, though careful observation 
enables any one familiar with the general principles of 
sign communication to make some plausible guesses. 
It would be an interesting study for a broker of the pits 
and a deaf man to get together and compare notes as 
to what extent their respective codes tend to coincide 
and in what ways either holds advantages over the 
other. They would certainly enjoy the conference, for 
these two divisions of society have somewhat incommon. 
Indeed it seems reasonable to imagine that deaf men 
would make ideal pit operators. Who knows but 
that this is a new avenue of remunerative activity open 
to the aspiring deaf man of to-morrow? 

WALTER M. KILPATRICK, 


Instructor in the American School for the Deaf, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
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WHAT GAMES ARE SUITABLE FOR LITTLE 
DEAF CHILDREN BEFORE THE SCHOOL- 
AGE?* 


Dear-Mvte children can neither hear nor speak. 
They live in a world of silence. Whatever finds its way 
to man through the ear does not exist for them. They 
do not hear the tones of musical instruments, the warb- 
ling of birds, the noise and laughter of merry throngs of 
children, the reproving or commending voice of the 
mother. But otherwise, unless they happen to have 
some infirmity besides deafness, they are healthy and 
enjoy play just as much as hearing children do. Only 
playthings that produce sounds or musical tones have 
no interest for them, and those games of hearing children 
which depend chiefly upon the accompanying words in 
the form of prose, poetry, or song are meaningless to 
them. 

On the other hand they can join hearing children in 
such games as are played without speech or song or in 
which speech can easily be dispensed with, as, for 
instance, tag, cross-tag, hare and hounds, black man, 
puss in the corner, and drop the handkerchief. 

We here wish to emphasize the point that it is very 
important to urge hearing children to take the deaf child 
into their games and to let him play with them as far as 
possible, thus guarding him from isolation and early 
drawing his powers into the service of the community, 
which is of special importance for his later life. In his 
childhood years he thus learns to subordinate himself 
to the whole and to obey the rules of the game. He 
sees that he cannot dominate with his will and his 

*Translated from Zos, for July, 1911, by Paut Lanag, Instructor 


in the Wisconsin School, Delavan, Wisconsin. 
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tendency to stubbornness, obstinacy, and anger is 
diminished from the beginning. 

If hearing comrades take no notice of the deaf child 
or perhaps forcibly push him away, he soon feels him- 
self isolated, stands sad and meditative by himself, and 
becomes bashful or imbued with a feeling of hatred 
toward all children. which may easily lead to violence. 
Above all, hearing children must be urged to be patient 
with the deaf child and never ridicule him or mimic his 
signs. The poor child thus treated would soon lose 
all interest in play and no longer seek enjoyment in the 
company of his friends. 

Congenitally deaf children have never heard nor 
spoken a word. This is also the case with those who 
have lost their hearing in their first year. Those who 
have become deaf from the second to the fifth year can 
generally speak, but have forgotten everything since 
their ear has no longer responded to the vibrations of 
sound. They have also become deaf-mutes. 

Deafness and the loss of speech carry with them 
retarded mental development, for all that the ear con- 
tributes to the development of the intellect is lost to 
the deaf child. Body and mind moreover are closely 
united and therefore deaf children are generally also 
backward in their physical development. The lungs 
are less developed on account of diminished use, the 
organs of speech are less flexible and mobile. The gait 
is dragging and shuffling and the physical movements 
feeble and phlegmatic. 

The play of deaf children at an early period must 
be so directed that in their games they may practise 
those muscles which have most need of exercise, and 
thus receive artificial aid where nature has endowed 
them only in a stepmotherly fashion. Their hearing 
cannot be restored to them by any one, not even the 
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cleverest specialist, but members of the family may 
contribute materially to the fulfillment of the require- 
ments which are later needed for the development of 
speech. Parents and members of the family, however, 
cannot impart the rudiments of speech to the child 
without special preparation. It is also not advisable 
to trouble the child with instruction in speech before 
his sixth or seventh year, as he is not sufficiently devel- 
oped, mentally or physically, easily to meet the difficult 
requirements. 

First of all, attention must be paid toa good physical 
development. This can be acquired only by a healthy 
diet, abundant exercise and play in the open air, bath- 
ing, walking, and other bodily activities. He must 
engage in such exercises, corresponding to his age and 
ability, as will strengthen his weak lungs. Calisthenic 
drills on the horizontal and parallel bars, stretching the 
arms, and bending the back are beneficial. Blowing 
grains of sands, blowing the sails of a toy windmill, 
inflating a child’s balloon, a hog’s bladder, or a paper 
bag, and playing with a blow-pipe are helpful. 

Children from six to seven years of age may also be 
given some systematic breathing exercises, as, for in- 
stance, quietly inhaling and exhaling; inhaling quickly; 
retaining the air and quietly exhaling; inhaling quickly, 
retaining the air, and exhaling in two or three breaths. 
In going through the breathing exercises, the child must 
take a good position, standing with his hands placed 
on the hips or on the back. Physical and breathing 
exercises may also be taken together, as, for instance, 
placing the hands on the hips and inhaling, then drop- 
ping the hands and exhaling; raising the arms in front 
and inhaling, then dropping them and exhaling; placing 
a foot forward and inhaling, then putting the foot back 
in position and exhaling. 
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In order specially to exercise the organs of speech, the 
child must be encourgaed to imitate motions of the 
mouth, as opening and closing it; tongue movements; 
breathing; and voice drill with pa, pa, pa. Small deaf 
children, who can distinguish vowel sounds or even 
whole syllables, can easily reproduce more difficult exer- 
cises, as, for instance, ta, ta, ta, sha, sha, sha, fa, fa, fa, 
la, la, la. Play conducted incidentally contributes 
greatly toward keeping the organs of speech flexible. 

Walking, marching, and dancing render walking and 
other physical movements more easy and graceful. In 
order to arouse pleasure in marching and drills make 
the boys happy with drums, swords, and guns; for the 
deaf child also enjoys playing soldier, especially if his 
eyes, which love everything glittering and variegated 
in color, are frequently given an opportunity to view 
the marching of the militia in their holiday drills. He 
readily feels the beating of the drums, especially in a 
closed room, and follows it with even step. Girls 
should be encouraged to find pleasure in dancing and 
to join frequently in calisthenic exercises. Rolling 
hoop and playing ball is especially beneficial for them. 

The deaf child who is excluded from oral communi- 
cation with his hearing fellow-beings must not be per- 
mitted to sink into lethargy. He will remain mentally 
alert only if he is given the right kind of mental stimulus. 
Naturally the games mentioned above act simultane- 
ously upon the body and the mind. For promoting 
intellectual development the following exercises are 
especially recommended: clay or plaster modeling, sand- 
pile building, playing with wooden or stone blocks, 
cutting out and pasting on of stamped card-boards, 
weaving with colored strips of paper, picture-puzzle 
games, cubic blocks with pictures, lead soldiers for the 
boys and dolls with doll-houses for the girls, the arrange- 
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ment of regular figures with mosaic games, picture 
books, and paint boxes. 

The deaf child, before he is of school age, generally 
possesses little or no comprehension of the full meaning 
of a small group picture. Explanation by means of 
speech is impossible and the limited number of signs 
which he commands do not suffice to give him a satis- 
factory explanation. Only such picture-books are 
suitable for him as show single persons, animals, and 
objects, and readily understood activities and move- 
ments reproduced jn colors and as large as possible. It 
does not matter if the colors are rather bright, for these 
serve to render the pictures specially attractive to the 
eye of the little deaf child and make a more lasting 
impression upon his mind. When he later learns the 
first oral designations, all his dear acquaintances of the 
picture-book recur to him and in saying monkey, mouse, 
cow, sheep, fish, foot, he shows by his happy gestures 
that for a long time he has known all these animals and 
objects from a picture-book at home. 

The little deaf child, who enjoys everything bright 
and glittering, and to whom beautiful colors are what 
lively music is to the hearing child, never tires of looking 
at the colored pictures of a magic lantern. Naturally 
he values the magic lantern very highly as a plaything. 
It is not difficult either to teach him how to manipulate 
one. Deaf children also enjoy viewing pictures through 
a stereoscope. 

Drawing and painting, as also spinning tops and 
playing the game of tenpins, drill the eye and render 
the hand more dextrous for the child’s future vocation. 
Deaf persons of limited means become tailors, cobblers, 
or carpenters. Well-to-do and rich pupils on the other 
hand mostly become engravers, stonecutters, wood- 
carvers, artists, or painters on porcelain. 
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Hearing children generally learn to count from one 
to five or ten before they go to school and understand 
the difference between these numbers, Young deaf 
children can also learn to know the difference between 
numbers and to designate their equivalents with their 
fingers. Playing with dice, with number pictures, with 
boxes containing animals of different kinds in unequal 
numbers is to be recommended as a means of developing 
this mental faculty. 

The little deaf child has an imagination but it is not 
stimulated in the same manner or degree as the hearing 
child’s. While parents and hearing children according 
to the season of the year speak of Santa Claus, of the 
Christ child, of the little angels, of the Easter rabbit, 
and generally converse together incessantly at play, 
the deaf child hears nothing and most of the singing 
games are Greek to him. This is a great handicap in 
the development of the imagination. Yet there are 
also ways and means of awakening and cultivating the 
imagination of the deaf child, though these are but a 
poor substitute for the powerful stimulation of speech. 

If, for instance, one takes the deaf child to church, 
he generally at first glances around wonderingly, then 
piously looks at the picture of the crucifixion and resur- 
rection, and folds his hands when he sees the others do 
so. What pictures of the imagination may arise in his 
mind! With the meager signs at his command he 
unfortunately cannot express what is moving his soul. 
Military exhibitions, suitable shows, children’s plays 
in theaters, moving pictures, imitations of the work of 
laborers, and all the games above mentioned serve to 
cultivate the imagination. Above all the deaf child 
must be given an opportunity to observe the play of 
hearing children when the latter transform a bench into 
a wagon, a stick into a hobbyhorse, a bottle into a doll, 
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etc. He must see how hearing children think out and 
create things. Then his imagination will also become 
active in that direction. 

From the beginning care must be taken that the deaf- 
mute’s only higher sense, that of sight, is kept acute. 
He must never be permitted to play a game that might 
injure his eyesight. As the deaf child’s attention is not 
diverted by noises, he often forms the habit of sitting 
in a stooping posture when playing certain games. It 
is well to prevent him from playing with very small 
pictures, balls, etc. Especially must one watch over 
him when he is busy by lamp light, at twilight, or in 
the dark. 

It is the duty of the parents and other members of 
the family to give deaf children a happy childhood, so 
that it may also be said of them: 

“Oh, how blessed, how blessed it is, still to be a 


child!” 
EMIL LAMPRECHT, 
Instructor in the Provincial Institution, 
Késlin, Pomerania, Germany. 


MENTAL APPETITE. 


ALMosT every phase of our work in educating the 
deaf has been viewed from almost every angle; in this 
paper I shall merely try to clothe an old subject in a 
new dress. 

Appetite is a good thing to possess. It is a sign of 
health to have a good, keen appetite. We know what 
is needful to produce a good healthy physical appetite— 
plenty of vigorous exercise and fresh air. We hear a 
good deal about the hookworm disease. It makes 
people lazy, listless, inefficient. It takes away or pre- 
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vents the appetite. A good many people to-day are 
suffering from a mental hookworm, especially those who 
have not learned to think and reason for themselves. 
Their thought appetite is gone or perverted (or maybe 
it never existed) and they have no relish for mental 
processes. They hatetothink. Thought is a bugaboo. 
I fear this is the way many of our pupils are afflicted, 
for we often hear the remarks, ‘‘He does not think,” 
“He has no reasoning power,’ and for an occa- 
sional thought or two!’ Of course all this points to 
the importance of thought processes—mental appetite. 
One who hungers and thirsts for knowledge is pretty 
sure to get it, no matter what may be his handicap. 

We know the value of thought, of thinking; we note 
the lack of it frequently; then we wonder why it is, and 
that brings us back to the first stages of the child’s 
education; for that is where, in our work, thought begins 
or certainly should begin. The most important position 
in our schools for the deaf is that of the primary teacher, 
for on her rests the responsibility of making a favorable 
beginning. If the foundation is true and well laid the 
future success of the pupil is assured; if not, failure is 
his lot. Thought processes for all future time must 
begin in the primary grades. A good beginning will 
count for more and go farther in the economy of edu- 
cation than anything else. ‘‘What is well begun is 
half done.” 

In the first years we cannot accomplish all we would 
like or all that is desirable. To see that our beginners 
take their first uncertain steps in the right direction is 
all we can expect. But the processes of thought must 
begin here, in a small way to be sure, and they should 
begin right. 

The successful teacher is not by any means always 
the one who knows the most, but the one who is most 
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successful in arousing the pupil’s intellectual appetite, 
his interest, his pleasure in thinking and acquiring 
knowledge. Pestalozzi and Froebel were not the intel- 
lectual giants of their day. They developed no pro- 
found philosophy, as did Locke, but they were eminently 
practical and blessed with a large store of common sense. 
They practised while others preached. 

Mental activity—thought—is the very bedrock on 
which is founded intellectual achievements; lacking 
thought, the superstructure becomes topheavy and is 
liable to topple over at any moment; repairs and 
props do not prevent the final disaster—failure. Here 
we come face to face with the most important item in’ 
our work. If we fail to propagate thought habits we 
really fail to educate. This is the germ that should be 
made to shoot. 

Sense teaching is receiving more and more attention 
among educators. Educational journals refer to it 
constantly. What may be imparted through the senses 
by actual experience has a permanent value. The deaf 
are handicapped most grievously when it comes to 
sense training. Language, the vehicle of thought, comes 
naturally through the ear and any substitute is imper- 
fect. Many educators—perhaps all real educators—as 
did Pestalozzi and Froebel, believe in the activities of 
life, however simple, as the fundamental principle of 
education. This, as a matter of fact, is nothing new 
in the training of the deaf, but it seems to be lessexempli- 
fied now than formerly, to the disadvantage of our 
pupils. It is the doing of things that interests, and 
whatever arouses interest stimulates thought action. 
The more a pupil may take part, the more individuality 
he may exercise, in short the more actual experience he 
has in the scheme of his own improvement, the greater 
is the benefit. If he can be led to take an interest in 
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his work, if he can be trained to love it for its own sake, 
if he can realize that his efforts are for his own good, 
nothing can prevent his progress to success. 

Then, too, it becomes a matter of individuality on 
the part of the teacher in the lower grades, more perhaps 
than in others. The teacher may know much of 
methods and have the benefit of the experience of 
others and obtain no end of good advice, but these do 
not suffice. The individuality of the teacher counts 
for more than all these. In practice her own devices, 
her originality and ingenuity in surmounting difficulties, 
and, more than all else, her intuition as to what is best 
for each and every case, are the chief elements in her 
success. 

The recent opening of a well-equipped high-school 
building provoked much favorable comment from visi- 
tors and congratulations were showered upon the school 
board and those in charge. The superintendent of 
schools, however, was heard to remark, “‘It is not the 
fine building or the splendid equipment, but the teachers 
themselves as awhole that count most in oureducational 
success.”’ That is eminently true in our schools for the 
deaf. More depends on the teachers than on the equip- 
ment, however important that may be. 

Are we progressing? Are we doing better work than 
our predecessors? Are we turning out men and women 
better educated, better fitted for the duties of life, than 
did the masters of a generation or two ago? Are we as 
teachers an improvement on those who went before? 
Our graduates or those who leave school at the end of 
the course are our judges. They are the living examples 
of our work. 

As teachers we are being confronted by new problems 
and new issues just as much as are business men. If 
business men find it expedient to apply scientific treat- 
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ment to common labor—the elimination of waste and 
the conservation of energy—it behooves us to go and 
do likewise. The search for something better was never 
more vigorous than it is now. It becomes a question 
of increasing our general efficiency. A working efficiency 
is attained by a combination of training, thought, and 
experience. So we come back to the original proposi- 
tion. If we can train our pupils to think correctly, to 
weigh and consider and do things for themselves, and 
if this can be started right in the first few years of their 
school life, we are certainly conserving energy both for 
the pupil and teacher. 

As a workman’s product depends not only on his own 
individual skill but also on the material supplied to his 
hand, so we have to depend much on the material that 
comes to us. We are indeed presented with some very 
knotty specimens in the way of head-pieces and only 
the most skilled can make anything of them. Who 
makes up his mind not to expect too much bars one 
of the doors to disappointment. We have not time for 
everything that is desirable. We have time only to 
start things going, but if we start them right and keep 
pegging away we are doing our duty at least. The 
teacher cannot escape the accountability for the forma- 
tion of right habits, however, in the starting process. 
This is why I think the position of teachers in the 
primary grades is the most important in the school, 
deserving of the highest honor and emolument, for there 
rests the greatest responsibility. Of course there are 
many discouragements to be encountered and despair 
not infrequently hovers over us; but this is the lot of 
every teacher at times. Mary Lyon, founder of Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary, would say when others complained 
of the stupidity of their charges: ‘“‘Make them think 
once a day. Make their eyes sparkle once a day. 
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Leave the rest to God. We are to use the means; we 
have nothing to do. with the success.” 

C. Hanford Henderson in his book on ‘ Education 
and the Larger Life,’’ speaking of the period when edu- 
cation is most feasible, says: ‘“‘Into these first fifteen 
years of life must be crowded the most important 
educational work of all, the development of a strong, 
rich personality. If we fail there will be temperamental 
poverty all the rest of life. The information now offered 
as a substitute for this thoroughgoing development is of 
doubtful value anyway and later in life can easily be 
gained should it happen to be wanted. But organic 
education must work while the material is still plastic.” 
Many of our pupils in their first years at school are 
prone to copy or depend on a leader. This is a fault 
to be guarded against. The habit is prolific of failure. 
It is easily acquired when the teacher is not alert and 
firm, and when it has once become a habit, like a malig- 
nant tumor, it is next to impossible toeradicate it. Then 
again, if we allow mere memory to take the place of 
thought, the result will be the learning of everything by 
rote, producing automatons incapable of recognizing an 
idea, be it ever so simple. That is waste—waste both 
on the part of the instructor and of the pupil. 

We are somewhat in the position of the nature wizard 
who failed to attain his object. He says: ‘‘I took a 
cabbage and crossed it with a white potato and grew 
eyes on it; I crossed that with a cornstalk and grew 
ears on it; that I crossed with a squash and grew a neck 
on it; and then I crossed that with a cocoanut and grew 
hair on it; but, pshaw, I can’t figure out what to do for 
a nose and mouth.” He fell short of his ideal. We too 
sometimes come to the end of our string. Unlike the 
nature fakir, and fortunately for us, our subjects are 
already provided with noses and mouths. Both are 
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important organs in the scheme of education in these 
days. The trouble seems to be to lead their possessors 
to use them to advantage. The difficulty of getting a 
certain percentage of our pupils to breathe properly and 
use their mouths in a scientific manner convinces their 
teachers that they are only ‘‘cabbage heads,” but if 
they are consigned to the proper laboratory they may 
there be manipulated and peradventure converted into 
something useful. 
GEORGE M. TEEGARDEN, 
Instructor in the Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
Edgewood Park, Pennsylvania. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF: 


ITS PRESENT STATE, WITH SUGGESTIONS AS TO ITS 
FUTURE MODIFICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENT.* 


III. THe AGE ATWHICH EDUCATION SHOULD COMMENCE. 


In this, the second article, I shall deal with the 
second need postulated in the introduction, ‘the educa- 
tion of the congenitally deaf and of those very deaf 
children who, by reason of the early age at which they 
acquired their deafness, have not developed speech, to 
be commenced at a much earlier age than is now the 
general rule, in order to give them that physiological, in 
contradiction to pedagogical, training to which they 
have as much right as the normal hearing child.” 

As in discussing classification, so I shall first review 
very briefly the courses followed in different countries, 
and, in comparing the education of the normal with the 
deaf child, offer certain observations which seem to me 
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to give strong physiological reasons for commencing 
the education of the very deaf at a much earlier age than 
has hitherto been considered advisable, using the term 
“education” in its physiological rather than in its 
pedagogical sense. 

According to Bélanger* it appears that in France the 
age of admission to the schools varies considerably, and 
the general tendency is to reduce it. Although some 
pupils commence at six years, and sometimes earlier, 
circumstances seldom allow them to enter the schools 
before 11 or 12 years of age. 

In Italy the want of legislation appears to make the 
age of entry, into the few charitable schools for the deaf 
that exist, uncertain. — 

In Germany the children attend compulsorily from 
the age of 6 to 14 years. In Denmark instruction com- 
mences at 8 years; in Holland at about 7 years, under 
certain circumstances even a little earlier. 

In the British Islands the majority of children com- 
mence at about 7 years, but in some schools they are 
received at 5 years. In England it is compulsory that 
all deaf children should begin their education at 7 years 
of age, but a Goverment grant can be obtained for them 
if they enter at 5 years. In the Irish schools mentioned 
in the first article the general age of admission appears 
to be 8 years. 

In the United States, as was the case with classifica- 
tion, a somewhat better condition of things exists. Few 
schools, it is true, receive children earlier than seven 
years of age, but there are pupils in the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb one year younger. 
There is, however, a tendency in America, not only to 
keep the deaf child at school later in life, but—and this 


*Report of the International Conference on the Education of the 
Deaf,” held in Edinburgh, 1907, p. 51. 
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is of great importance—to take him in hand very early. 
This is done at Boston, under Miss Fuller; at Chicago, 
under Miss McCowen; and at Bala (near Philadelphia), 
under Miss Garrett. The last-named institution, 
taking children at 4, 3, or even 2 years, claims that they 
ean enter ordinary hearing schools six or eight years 
later. The Tenth Report of this ‘Home for the Train- 
ing in Speech of Deaf Children before they are of 
School Age”’ for 1910, states that the aim of its trustees 
is “to surround young deaf children with the same 
uninterrupted condition for acquiring articulate speech 
and language with which all hearing children are sur- 
rounded, the difference being that sight instead of 
hearing is the medium used. The use of either natural 
signs, arbitrary signs, or the manual alphabet is strictly 
prohibited.”” It now contains 65 children, and the 
success of this excellent institution is undoubtedly very 
great. It is well spoken of by Dr. Kerr Love and Mr. 
F. G. Barnes, both of whom have visited it, although I 
understand that both these gentlemen doubt the 
wisdom of passing on such seriously handicapped 
children to ordinary hearing schools. 

I have no desire to express any opinion as to the 
wisdom of taking children early for oral training with 
the intention of transferring them later to hearing 
schools, because I have no practical knowledge thereof, 
and do not care to formany judgment thereon from 
printed reports or from hearsay evidence. But I do 
believe that the practice, which appears universal, of 
making no effort for compulsory oral training before 
six years or even later, is a grave mistake, and a potent 
cause of failure in the oral training of the deaf. 

This view I shall endeavor to substantiate to the best 
of my ability, and, to do so, the physiological education 
of the normal must be compared with that of the deaf 
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child. The development of speech has been admirably 
described by Dr. John Wryllie,* whose dissertation 
should be read by every person interested in the matter, 
and especially by every teacher and every parent, 
actual or expectant, and to whom I would refer the 
reader for details. By the end of the second year of his 
age a normal hearing child has already some under- 
standing of words spoken, together with a vocabulary 
of words of his own invention and a limited production 
of intelligent speech. He is able to say short baby 
sentences of two or three words. Between the ages 
of two and seven the hearing child is rapidly developing 
whilst his unfortunate deaf brother is at a standstill. 
The former is receiving items of education every minute 
of his waking life, through the channels afforded by his 
organs of hearing, so that not only are speech and 
language being continuously impressed upon his 
cerebral cortical centres, but they are, by ceaseless 
reiteration, becoming stored up both as sensory and 
motor memories. This ceaseless reiteration is a 
highly important factor, for it goes to make speech 
perception and speech production automatic, and is 
practically absent in the deaf child. By this constant 
repetition, and by the intimate relation between the 
language-appreciating centres and the language-pro- 
ducing centres, speech becomes automatic before the 
education begins of those centres which are concerned 
with writing and more difficult language training, 
centres which are of later development in the history 
of the race than are those of mere speech, and are pre- 
ceded in the normal child by a pre-speech era of gesture 
language. It is a well-known axiom that as the pre- 
natal development of the child is an epitome of the 
phases of his evolution from the unicellular ancestor, 
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so is his post-natal development an epitome of the 
evolution of his race from barbarous savage to civilized 
man. Gesture, sign language, inarticulate vocal cries, 
and the crude and poorly developed thought which 
accompanies those simple attempts at expression are 
all seen in the normal child until he attains to primitive 
and later to more perfected speech—‘“‘the silver bridge 
over which the thought of man has come to travel.’’* 
It is this pre-speech era of gesture language which be- 
comes more fixed (probably because it is older in the 
. racial history and, therefore, more easily used) in the 
deaf child to the detriment of oral training, and it is 
for this reason, joined to his strong faculty of imitation, 
that deaf children are so prone to revert to signs if 
allowed to associate with oral failures. The fact of 
automatic speech is of enormous importance to the 
normal child, especially because it commences to develop 
early, and I believe that by training the speech centres 
in the deaf at an earlier age we might help them at 
least to approach the automatism of speech of the hear- 
ing child. 

The inestimable value of hearing in the physiological 
eduation of the speech centres in the normal child is 
strikingly demonstrated when we compare the blind 
with the deaf. Although the former defect receives 
considerably more sentimental sympathy from the 
casual observer than does the latter, the blind child has 
infinitely less difficulties in education. It is true that 
one of the main entrances of instruction is closed for 
him, but it is one by which general effects rather than 
exact thought impressions reach his brain. So long as 
he has hearing his speech progresses with practically the 
same rapidity as the normal child’s, and in consequence 

*Kerr Love: “The Deaf Child from the Viewpoint of the Physician 
and the Teacher,” in the Teacher of the Deaf, vol. ix, p. 7. 
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his intellectual development proceeds at a nearly equal 
rate. The congenitally deaf child obtains his general 
effects through his visual organs, but, by reason of his 
aural defect, he can neither obtain expressions of exact 
thought nor formulate his own thought in exact terms. 
Consequently his school life begins at seven in the intel- 
lectual condition of a child of two. To put it plainly, 
for five precious years his intellectual development is 
arrested, and this is, as Kerr Love points out,* phys- 
ically expressed by his relatively smaller head. 

But there is yet another very important fact to be 
taken into serious consideration—the question of 
hereditary tendencies to speech. We represent the at 
present ‘‘last word”’ of a long line of speaking ancestors 
—a line so long that the first members thereof who 
could speak must have existed untold ages back in the 
world’s history. We cannot tell at what precise epoch 
the first glimmerings of primitive speech made their 
appearance, but I do not think it would be a very pre- 
posterous suggestion to say that Pithecanthropus erectus, 
whose remains bring us to the first dawn of man in 
Pliocene times, must have possessed the rudiments of 
speech. The cranial capacity of this fossil is abso- 
lutely greater by about 250 c.c. (or over 30 per cent.) 
than that of the largest skull of the Simiidae, being 
855 c.c., the associated brain weight being estimated 
at 750 gm.t The evolution which must have gone on 
without interruption since the first appearances of 
primitive man—a period which can hardly be estimated 
in years—has slowly elaborated those portions of the 
central nervous system concerned with speech from the 
very beginnings of our remote ancestry, and the power 

*“T)eaf Mutism,” Kerr Love and Addison, Glasgow, 1896, p. 17. 


t‘‘Morphology and Anthropology,” W. L. H. Duckworth, Cambridge, 
1904, p. 541. 
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of developing similar structural connections of nerve 
cells and fibres has been handed down through countless 
generations and rendered more and more perfect by 
each, until we have been born with a potentiality for 
developing as complex and perfect nervous arrangements 
as those of any individual who has preceded us. It is 
thus that the centre for speech has been made more 
apt for expressing exact thought, and this was strik- 
ingly evidenced when Helen Keller made the demand 
“‘T must speak,’’ a demand which also demonstrated 
that not only is there an heréditary tendency to speak, 
but also an hereditary tendency to develop the general 
faculties through and by speech. It was when her 
centre for speech, with its aeons of hereditary tendencies, 
was allowed to come into play that Helen Keller felt 
that she was in a new world, and said “‘ My soul, con- 
scious of new strength, came out of bondage, and was 


reaching through these broken syllables to all know- 
edge and faith.” 

In furtherance of this contention, I would like to quote 
a paragraph from the Tenth Report of the trustees of 
the Philadelphia Home founded bythe Misses Garrett 


(p. 3): 


“They [the pupils in the Home] have the same hereditary tendency to 
talk as hearing children, and even though they may have deaf parents 
and other deaf ancestors, we know that reaching back to the time of 
Charlemagne we all had billions of hearing ancestors. There is no 
exception to the fact that every one of them shows a varying degree of 
desire to use its voice in efforts to articulate from infancy, as hearing 
infants do.—[The italics are mine.—M. Y.]—We believe that every deaf 
child’s imitative powers and its hereditary tendency to talk should be 
met by the encouragement and aid which is given to the hearin’ infant’s 
initial efforts. As stated by Sir James Crichton-Browne, ‘the cerebral 
centres presiding over the movements of the vocal apparatus—that is 
to say, the larynx, tongue, lips, etc., are placed in the brain anterior 
to those which preside over the movements of: the hand, arm, and 
shoulder, and are probably, therefore, in more intimate connection and 
communication with what we regard as strictly intellectual centres,” 
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Are we not neglecting an obvious duty, as well as 
opportunities of great value, when we take no heed of 
these hereditary tendencies? We ignore them whilst 
the deaf-born brain is plastic, suffering them to remain 
dormant and to perish from inanition. Are they not 
equally as precious as the “residual speech”? we seek 
to foster in the child who has become deaf after speech 
has been partially acquired, or as valuable as any 
residual hearing in the semi-deaf? 

It is upon these arguments that I base my con- 
tention that the education of the deaf should be made 
compulsory at a much earlier period than is at present 
the custom. But any attempt to further this conten- 
tion is not without opposition, although I believe that 
this opposition is becoming smaller and less potent 
every year. At a Council of (British) Head Masters 
held in 1904, it was resolved to be desirable that deaf 
children should be placed under proper training at or 
near the age of five years, and the Norwich Conference 
of the (British) National Association of Teachers of the 
Deaf in 1905 further resolved that this earlier education 
should be made compulsory. <A protestfrom certain 
teachers elicited an eloquent and convincing rejoinder 
from Mr. Arthur J. Story, in which his conclusions so 
thoroughly coincide with my own that I venture to call 
them to my support for compulsory training at an earlier 
age. Recently the Council of Head Teachers of Day- 
Schools for the Deaf unanimously resolved “that steps 
should be taken to lower the compulsory age for attend- 
ance at school from seven to five years, ’’* and the mover 
of the resolution remarked that he would have liked to 
have inserted that grant be payable on deaf children 
over three attending school. This shows that the 
importance of early training is recognized by teachers 
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themselves. My arguments may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. The child who is normal, save for his deafness, is 
engaged in a continual struggle to make himself under- 
stood and to understand those about him; but, unlike the 
hearing child, his natural yearnings—including his 
hereditary tendencies to speak—have to go unsatisfied. 
The deaf child finds some form of expression essential 
and endeavors to evolve one which can act asa vehicle 
of thought. Without oral speech, he has to elaborate 
that gesture language which I have already mentioned 
as belonging to the pre-speech era and, thus suppressing 
the play of hereditary speech tendencies, substitutes 
gesture for speech, a substitution which renders the 
later acquisition of speech more and more difficult as 
time goes on. Even if the earlier speech training which 
I advocate did not completely obviate this expression 
by gesture (and I believe that it would very largely do 
so), we should at least give the child the opportunity 
of becoming bi-lingual, thinking simultaneously in 
elementary speech and signs. 

2. The hearing child develops intellectually without 
any special care, and he physically outgrows his infancy 
at about five years of age. Why, when it is in our 
power to make him early aware of speech as a means 
of intercourse and for the expression of his ideas, should 
we prolong this mental babyhood beyond that of the 
hearing child by denying to him an earlier training? 
Why should he be forced to remain infantile in mind 
and be denied the means of mental development? 

3. The plastic brain period of the child is past at 
seven years, and to delay physiological education until 
that time may be compared to an attempt to model 
clay that has been allowed to become dry, save that 
the clay can be wetted anew, whilst the brain clay of 
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the child is past moistening. Moreover, the muscles 
which control the speech organs become to some extent 
atrophic from disuse if not developed, a circumstance 
which cannot fail to react disadvantageously upon the 
speech centres. ‘‘Is it not necessary,’’ asks Bélanger,* 
‘“‘to use the larynx as soon as possible? That delicate 
organ which ought to be the pivot of our method of 
instruction?’”’ The bad effects of this neglect of the 
speech organs, under our present methods of oral instruc- 
tion, when the plastic period is past, are plainly shown 
by the artificiality and limited or absent automatism of 
speech taught when the vocal organs have been for 
years in comparative idleness. 

4. The importance of “‘residual speech” is universally 
recognized, and often, if one comments upon the good 
articulation and intonation of a scholar in a deaf 
school, one is told ‘“‘Oh! that case has residual speech. ”’ 
Indeed, one soon becomes able to pick out the children 
who started with this advantage. These speech 
remains can be easily and irrevocably lost by neglect. 
Why should we not recognize the equal value of the 
hereditary tendencies to speak and to develop the facul- 
ties of intelligence through speech, assets which are 
probably more quickly perishable? 

5. It is acknowledged by law and practice that hear- 
ing children should begin their pedagogical education 
at five years. Why should not an equal right be 
accorded to the deaf? The normal deaf child is not an 
idiot, an imbecile, or mentally defective; he is no more 
defective than his normal blind fellow; like him, he 
merely suffers from the loss of a valuable sense organ, 
but, unlike him, it is one the defect of which cuts him 
off from the most precious of human possessions, the 
ability freely to exchange thoughts and ideas with his 
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fellows. The hearing child, even when he is blind, is 
receiving what I have termed ‘physiological’? educa- 
tion at a much earlier age, and I claim that the deaf 
child has an equal right to this early physiological 
education, and, as it requires to be carried out by those 
who are experienced in deaf teaching, it should be 
provided for by law. The deaf child, of all classes of 
children, can least afford to lose the full advantage of his 
most impressionable years, and these years are, phy- 
sically and physiologically, the most appropriate for the 
commencement of suitable instruction. I may point 
out that it is compulsory for the blind child, who has 
so much advantage over the deaf child, to attend 
school at five years. . 

6. It is possible that, by means of this earlier train- 
ing, the automatic speech attained to by hearing 
children might be at least partly acquired by the deaf. 
This automatism, which is really only the outcome of 
almost ceaseless practice, would be materially assisted 
by the “‘synthetic”’ lip-reading which must be developed 
in any form of oral teaching. To lip-read with 
facility requires practice, and the earlier this practice 
is called into regular use the quicker and more certain 
it is likely to become. Such facility in lip-reading gives 
the child command of a means of acquiring new lan- 
guage by sight, a method second only in usefulness to 
hearing. 

Although I am not wholly inclined to the belief that 
sight can ever be made completely to supplant hearing, 
I do believe that, by special direction and assistance at a 
sufficiently early age, the visual centre might be made a 
very good working substitute for the auditory centre as 
a stimulus for the speech centres. It could, I am sure, 
be made a centre for the appreciation of language, 
which would act in relation with that for the production 
of language. 
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It scarcely comes within my province to speak of the 
method by which this earlier physiological training 
should be carried out, but I am inclined to the opinion 
that it should be of the nature of kindergarten classes, 
under experienced teachers of the deaf. These should 
use elementary articulation lessons calculated to en- 
courage deaf children from the age of three years to 
chatter at their play, to encourage baby prattle about 
games, toys, and similar matters of infantile interest. Set 
lessons during the physiological stage of the deaf child’s 
training should be conspicuous by their entire absence; 
they should be banished rigidly until the child enters, 
with some elementary language which he can express 
orally with a certain ease, upon the pedagogical stage. 
During this physiological, kindergarten stage of instruc- 
tion special attention should be paid to language forms 
which are most easily lip-read and imitated, always 
remembering that easy articulation should be used 
most freely. Unless the terms and phrases most easy of 
articulationand most easily understood by thechild weré 
made the dominant feature of the teaching there would 
be a danger of laying a foundation of bad articulation, a 
danger which would neutralize part of the good accruing 
from this proposed early teaching. I would emphasize 
the paramount necessity of employing only teachers of 
proved experience, teachers able to judge the necessities 
of the child, able to enter into his mental processes—in 
other words, to see with his eyes—and able thoroughly 
to interest him and to make him realize the value of 
spoken language as a method of communication. The 
words and phrases which could be grasped synthetically 
and reproduced with a fair amount of accuracy would 
come first, the difficult “elements” taught by 
articulation lessons being gradually led up to and 
introduced. 
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If there is any possibility of the visual centre being 
trained to take up the duties of the auditory centre as a 
stimulus to those presiding over speech, this early phys- 
iological course would take full advantage of it, and 
would train the child into a habit of using his eyes in 
place of his ears. The possible danger of laying a 
foundation of bad articulation could be obviated by the 
experienced teacher, and the chief aim should be to 
obtain a facility and fluency of speech which would 
prevent that artificiality so often complained of as 
characteristic of speech in the deaf. 

It must be remembered that this early training of the 
deaf was approved of in the United States, by the 
House of Representatives in Pennsylvania, as long ago 
as 1891. In the discussion upon the Bill then passed, a 
member of the House made the astonishing statement 
that it would injure little deaf children mentally and 
physically to be taught to speak before they were of 
school age. It would be equally logical to say that such 
teaching similarly injures the normal hearing child. 
The extraordinary folly of this remarkable assertion is 
amply demonstrated by a perusal of the reports of the 
Garrett Home and of the opinions of those who have 
visited it. Something has already been done in the 
cause of early training in London, and I would point 
out the encouragement afforded by the following para- 
graph in the annual report for 1909 of the school in 
Fitzroy-square: 

‘“‘A preparatory or kindergarten class has been opened in the school 
for young children, and the character of the work which has been 
accomplished fully justifies the innovation and strengthens the belief 
that it serves a distinctly valuable purpose.” 

In one of our London County Council Deaf Centres is 
a child, now aged 5 years. She was admitted at the age 
of 3} years, and is a congenital total deaf-mute. During 
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her first term she did not appear to be learning much 
speech or figures, but she showed great imitation. She 
wrote with chalk on the blackboard and on brown 
paper forms of parts of letters, etc., and imitated the 
motions of the mouth. She threaded beads, sewed 
embroidery cards, played games, and imitated the ac- 
tions of older children. In her second term she learned 
some sounds and spoke them, and was keenly interested 
in kindergarten occupations. During her third term she 
acquired a vocabulary of six words, could speak long 
vowels and nearly all the consonants. When in her 
fourth termshe attained the age of five yearsand can lip- 
read well. She knows all sounds and combinations of 
Stage I., written and oral, and has a vocabulary of 38 
words and 18 actions. In language she can answer orally 
such questions as ‘‘What have you?” ‘‘ What color is 
the —?” and knows the colors blue, black, yellow, and 
white, naming them correctly. She can knit, sew on 
canvas, and do the usual kindergarten occupations. 
She talks a great deal* and lip-reads well in class. 
Her synthetic lip-reading for orders is good. She is 
bright and happy in school, is seldom absent, and is 
trying for the medal. She has half an hour’s walk to 
the train by which she travels to and fro, and her parents 
affirm that they have never regretted sending her to 
school at such an early age. This child of 5 is, there- 
fore, at the stage which, under the present system, is 
only attained by children who have entered at 7 when 
they are past, or well on toward, 9. If so much can 
be done for a normal totally deaf child in the ordinary 
classes of a deaf school, what could not be achieved in a 
special class such as I have suggested? Another case, a 

*She early began to try to talk, evidence of her hereditary tendency 


to do so, a tendency which, I venture to believe, has been awakened 
and developed by her early training in oralism. 
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boy, a congenital deaf-mute, concerning whom his 
parents consulted me in May, 1907, when he was 33 
years old, was admitted at my special request by the 
late Mr. William Van Praagh to Fitzroy-square. His 
success has been quite equal to that just related, to the 
great satisfaction of his parents. 

I have mentioned these two cases as practical illus- 
trations in favor of early education and to avoid the 
adverse criticism that may be raised by a certain sec- 
tion of educationists as to the advisability of placing a 
deaf child at a special school at so young an age. I 
would point out, if Iam accused of a desire to drag chil- 
dren of tender years from the care of their parents, that 
the physiological education of the deaf pre-eminently 
necessitates a special teacher, and that no parent, how- 
ever willing and well-intentioned, can carry it out unless 
he is himself an experienced teacher of the deaf. I 
believe that the object which I advocate could be at- 
tained by short school hours with plenty of play—play 
being, indeed, itself a means of teaching—upon, say, 
five half-days a week, the child being absent from home 
only during those times. Parents would soon become 
impressed with the advantages that their children were 
receiving, and could help the teachers by home 
influences. Indeed, not only have the parents of the 
two children just cited expressed their lively appre- 
ciation of, and satisfaction at, the results obtained, but 
other mothers and fathers have stated to me that they 
were wishful for such an arrangement for early training. 

I believe that, under such circumstances, whilst brain 
and larynx are more plastic than at seven, or even five, 
the speech centres could be stimulated to better develop- 
ment, and that the hereditary tendency to speak could 
be preserved, encouraged, and fully utilized, so that 
some degree of automatic speech could be made possible. 
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Surely such a course would greatly increase oral suc- 
cesses both in number and degree, give fewer oral 
failures, lead to further improvements in classification, 
emphasize individuality, make the deaf child more 
nearly approach to the normal child at seven years, and 
enable us to distinguish earlier the mentally deficient 
and the mentally deficient deaf. I need scarcely say 
that this applies equally to those cases of acquired 
deafness who, having lost their hearing at two years 
and onward become, under existing conditions, mute 
before seven years. 
MACLEOD YEARSLEY, F. R. C. 8S. Ena., 
Senior Surgeon te the Royal Ear Hospital; Medical Inspector of 
London County Council Deaf Schools; Lecturer to the London 


Training Colleges for Teachers of the Deaf; Examiner to the 
Joint Examination Board for Teachers of the Deaf, etc. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT BY THE ADULT DEAF 
AT THE MINNESOTA STATE FAIR. 


Tue Minnesota State Fair stands first among exhi- 
bitions of its kind in this country as regards nearly all 
conditions that go to make up a great exhibition, such 
as size of grounds, value of buildings and grounds, 
number and size of buildings, annual attendance, 
premium list, quality and variety of exhibits, ete. It is, 
in fact, a great northwestern exposition. 

The idea of making an exhibit of the work of the adult 
deaf at the State Fair was conceived and set forth by 
Mr. Peter N. Peterson. At a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Minnesota Association of the Deaf, in 
the fall of 1910, Mr. Peterson brought up the plan, 
and it was unanimously approved. Mr. Peterson 
was appointed chairman of a committee to be selected 
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Tue Boota—Nortu Hatr. 


Tue Bootu—Sovuts Hatr. 


The picture of the booth had to be made in two sections, as the booth was 
so long‘and the space in front so restricted that the photogragher could not get 
it all in one focus. 
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by himself to carry out the proposition. The Executive 
Committee guaranteed to defray the necessary expenses. 

Mr. Peterson at once entered into correspondence 
with the: deaf people all over the state, urging their 
cooperation. He selected assistants to canvass the 
cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul for exhibits. He 
prepared a folder of eight pages, containing various 
items of information about the deaf, their education, 
their occupations, etc., which, after revision by the 
Executive Committee, was printed to the number of 
about 16,000 copies for free distribution. At the same 
time, some 26,000 alphabet cards were printed for the 
same purpose. 

Early in the spring, Mr. Anton Schroeder, at that 
time President of the Association, obtained from the 
Fair management the promise of the free use of a booth 
for the exhibit. 

After the election of officers at the Convention of the 
Association, last June, Mr. Peterson asked to be re- 
lieved of his responsibilities as chairman of the exhibit. 
Thereupon the Executive Committee gave the new 
President, Mr. V.R. Spence, authority to proceed 
with the exhibit, selecting such persons as he saw fit 
to carry on the work. Mr. Spence selected Dr. J. L. 
Smith to take general charge of arrangements, collect 
exhibits, place them in the booth, and take charge of 
the booth during Fair week. Dr. Simth was efficiently 
aided in this work by Miss Kathryn Gloeser and 
Miss Blanche Hansen in St. Paul, Mr. Fred Brant and 
Mr. Dean Tomlinson in Minneapolis, and Mr. J. C. 
Howard in Duluth. 

The booth assigned to the deaf was in the Woman’s 
building, a large brick structure standing first on one 
of the main avenues of the Fair grounds. The booth 
itself was practically the most prominent one in the 
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building, as it faced the chief entrance. It measured 
twelve feet by forty feet. 

The deaf people of the state responded nobly to the 
requests for specimens of their handiwork. When the 
Fair opened Monday morning, Sept. 4, the booth was 
filled and more than filled with evidences of the varied 
industry of the deaf of Minnesota. All the wall space 
was covered, and three show-cases were filled with 
fancy work, much of which had to be so closely laid 
that it could not be displayed to the best advantage. 
The exhibit, in size and in quality, far exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations of its promoters. 

To give an idea of the extent and variety of the 
exhibit, a few figures are here submitted: The number 
of exhibitors was little short of 100, there being 52 
ladies and 41 men. There were about 250 articles of 
needlework, including dresses, waists, embroidery of all 
kinds, and crotchet work. In the line of art there were 
exhibited 30 pieces in oil, water-colors, and crayon. 
There were about fifty articles of handiwork by men. 
In lieu of farm products by deaf farmers of the state, 
photographs of their buildings and stock were shown, as 
well as a number of photographs of homesowned by deaf 
people. These were fifty in number. There was one 
exhibit of architectural plans, and one of a business 
firm. In the line of invention there were four exhibits, 
Mr. Anton Schroeder’s sash hangers and his folding 
clothes-basket and ironing-board stand, Mr. A. R.Spear’s 
safety mailing envelope, and Mrs. L. W. Hodgman’s 
washboard. There were several collective exhibits, 
notably three of job printing and bookbinding, one of 
electric-light fixture finishing, and one of wood finish- 
ing. A leather-covered foot-stool and a large wooden 
razor made by John Lauby, a blind deaf man, attracted 
much attention. 
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The attention attracted by the exhibit and the 
interest shown in it by the public were very gratifying. 
The daily papers spoke well of the display and the 
Pioneer Press, in particular, made rather a lengthy 
notice, under the display head of ‘‘Exhibits of Deaf 
Quite Remarkable.”’ The following extracts from the 
article under the above caption will show how “‘ithers”’ 
saw us: 

‘An ‘interview’ with the representatives of the Minnesota Association 
of the Deaf at the State Fair isan interesting experience. The Associa- 
tion has one of the best exhibits in the Woman’s building, which per- 
haps has drawn larger crowds than any other display on the grounds. 
Several hundred specimens of mechanical and art work are shown. 

““Many visitors have become so interested in the work that they 
return several times a day to ‘converse’ with the deaf people. 

“<Tt makes one feel ashamed,’ said a prominent Rice county farmer 
yesterday, ‘to see what splendid work these people who are so handi- 
capped by nature can do. We who possess all our faculties are far less 
intelligent.’ 


The comments of individuals were equally pleasing 
and appreciative. Governor Eberhart visited the 
booth alone one morning, and complimented those in 
charge upon the excellence of the display. Mr. E. J. 
Stilwell, Vice President of the Fair Association, was 
also a visitor, and he said, ‘‘I have heard lots of com- 
pliments on your exhibit.”’” The manual-training 
instructor in the St. Paul schools, who judged the 
handiwork of the exhibit, said before he left, ‘‘ You 
have some most excellent work here,” with an under- 
score of the word “excellent.”’” And the lady who 
judged the art work, a well-known expert in that line, 
wrote, ‘‘Deaf and dumb people can do as great things 
as anybody.” From the general public passing by 
every day, words of admiration and appreciation were 
frequent. ‘Did the deaf really do all this work?” 
some one would ask. ‘‘ Yes, every bit of it.”” ‘‘Won- 
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derful!”’ ‘‘Splendid!’”’ ‘‘ How interesting!’’ were some 
of the exclamations that followed. 

Those in daily charge of the booth from morning till 
night throughout the week were Dr. Smith, Mr. J. C. 
Howard, Mr. Anton Schroeder, Miss Kathryn Gloeser, 
and Miss Edna Vandegrift. Several others assisted 
them for short periods of time. They were kept busy 
nearly all the time, handing out cards and circulars, 
and answering questions. 

The alphabet cards were seized upon with avidity 
by old and young, though the exhibitors aimed espe- 
cially to give them to children. Some who had re- 
ceived cards would go and bring friends to get some too. 
It was amusing to see the people walk away from the 
booth, studying the card, and trying to form their 
A, B, C’s on their fingers. 

The main objects of the exhibit were to educate the 
public as to the status of the adult deaf as an indus- 
trious, self-supporting body of citizens, to bring the 
deaf into closer touch with the hearing, and to encourage 
the spread of the use of the manual alphabet by the 
free distribution of cards. That the exhibit will have 
a great educative influence cannot be doubted. The 
thousands upon thousands of people from all over the 
state who visited the booth and saw the work will not 
forget it. They will tell their home friends about it, 
and thus it will reach many thousands more. Those 
in charge of the booth were always ready to talk with 
visitors. Three of them were able to talk with the 
tongue, and they did so a great deal, while the others 
confined themselves to writing. Thus the public saw 
that the deaf are not a class apart, but that it is easy 
to communicate with them by writing, and with some 
by speech. 

As it was their first experience in that line, and as 
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they were unfamiliar with the rules of entry governing 
premium contests, the managers of the exhibit failed 
to enter it for competition for the regular premiums. 
But there was a small private prize fund raised by 
individual contributions, and this was divided among 
winners of first premiums. Competent judges were 
selected by the Superintendent of the Woman’s build- 
ing to pass upon our exhibits, and they awarded 26 
first premiums, 16 second, 14 third, and 11 fourth. 

We believe that we are justified in claiming that this 
was the first exhibit of the kind ever undertaken and 
carried through by the adult deaf of any state. There 
have been individual exhibits by the deaf, and there 
have been school exhibits. But we know of no pre- 
vious instance of a state association making an exhibit 
on a large scale at a state fair. 

The expenses of the exhibit were defrayed by the 
Association. All told, they amounted to about $100. 
It was money well spent, for there is no question that 
far more than one hundred dollars worth of good will 
result. Those who did the work of preparing for the 
exhibit, and who had charge of the booth, received no 
compensation for their time and labor, only their 
necessary expenses being paid. They gave their ser- 
vices willingly, for the good of the cause, and they felt 
more than repaid when they realized how successful 
the exhibit was, how interested the public were, and 
how great a factor the exhibit was going to prove 
toward bringing about a better understanding on the 
part of the hearing people of the state of the true status 
of the educated deaf. 


J. L. SMITH, 
Instructor in the Minnesota School, 
Faribault, Minnesota. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SPECIAL SESSION OF 
THE CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS AND PRINCIPALS OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, HELD AT 
DELAVAN, WISCONSIN, JULY7 AND 10, 1911. 


THE Conference was called to order by Mr. RicHarp 
O. JoHnson, President, on Friday afternoon, July 7, 
1911. The following Superintendents and Principals 
were present: 


Tunis V. ArcHer, Principal, Oklahoma School. 

W. K. Argo, Superintendent, Colorado School. 

Dwicut F. Banas, Superintendent, North Dakota School. 

Mary E. Bennett, Principal, Los Angeles School. 

J. W. Buatrner, Principal, Texas School. 

Joun F. Biepsogr, Superintendent, Maryland School (Parksville). 

FraNK W. Boortn, Superintendent, Nebraska School. 

A. Bow tgs, Superintendent, Virginia School (Staunton). 

WituiaMm N. Burt, Superintendent, Western Pennsylvania Institution. 

Francis D. CLARKE, Superintendent, Michigan School. 

Tuomas P. Superintendent, Washington State School. 

JAMES H. Principal, Gallaudet School. 

Wes.tey O. Connor, Principal, Georgia School. 

W. O. Connor, JR., Superintendent, New Mexico School. 

A. L. E. Crourer, Superintendent, Pennsylvania Institution. 

J. R. Dosyns, Superintendent, Mississippi School. 

FraNK M. Driaas, Superintendent, Utah School. 

T. C. Forrester, Principal, Maryland School (Parksville). 

Epwarp M. GALLAupEt, President Emeritus, Gallaudet College. 

Isaac B. GARDNER, Superintendent, Arkansas Institute. 

CuHarLeEs P. Superintendent, Illinois School. 

E. McKay Goopwin, Superintendent, North Carolina School (Morgan- 
ton). 

Evsert A. GRvuvER, Principal, Central New York Institution. 

PercivaL Hatt, President, Gallaudet College. 

Epwin G. Hurp, Principal, Rhode Island School. 

JosePH H. Principal, Alabama School. 

RicHarp Orto JOHNSON, Superintendent, Indiana School. 

J. W. Jones, Superintendent, Ohio School. 

Howarp J. McDermip, Principal, Manitoba Institution, 
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LAURENCE E. MILLIGAN, President, Montana School. 

E. Cary Montaaus, Superintendent, West Virginia School. 

J. S. Morrison, Acting Superintendent, Missouri School. 

Rosert Patrerson, Principal, Ohio School. 

Joun E. Ray, Principal, North Carolina School (Raleigh). 

WituraM C. Rirrer, Superintendent, Virginia School (Newport News). 

Superintendent, Kentucky School. 

Henry W. Roruert, Superintendent, Iowa School. 

LyMAN STEED, Principal, Kendall School. 

A. A. Stewart, Superintendent, Oklahoma School. 

James N. Tare, Superintendent, Minnesota School. 

Harris Taytor, Superintendent, Institution for Improved Instruction, 
New York. 

IX. S. Superintendent, Oregon School. 

ALBERT H. WALKER, President, Florida School. 

Newton F. WALKER, Superintendent, South Carolina School. 

W. Laurens WALKER, Principal, South Carolina School. 

FraNcES WETTSTEIN, Principal, Milwaukee School. 

Cyrus E. Wuirs, Superintendent, Kansas School. 

Jos Wiu1aMs, Principal, American School. 

CaroLine A. YALE, Principal, Clarke School. 


The PRESIDENT read the Call of the Special Session 
(published in the May number of the Annals, page 345) 
and invited Mr. A. H. Walker, Secretary of the Meet- 
ing of Southern Superintendents and Principals held in 
Atlanta, Georgia, last April, to state the action of that 
meeting, which was the immediate occasion for the 
calling of the present session of the Conference. Mr. 
Walker accordingly read the minutes of the Atlanta 
meeting (published in the May number of the Annals, 
pages 343-345), at which a resolution was adopted 
requesting the Executive Committee of the Conference 
to convene the Conference at Delavan in order that 
plans might be devised for providing the schools for the 
deaf with properly trained teachers. 

The PrestpEntT: You have heard the official call of 
this meeting and the minutes of the Atlanta meeting. 
What is the pleasure of this body? 

Dr. GALLAUDET: I do not know what arrangements 
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have been made to present plans, but as there is nothing 
brought forward at this moment I would call the atten- 
tion of the Conference to the fact that since 1891 we 
have conducted in Washington a normal class for the 
training of young men and women to be teachers of the 
deaf, and the graduates of this class have been at the 
service of the schools of the country as they have been 
wanted. The numbers have been small, it is true. We 
have never felt like having more than five or six in 
our class, usually divided between young men and 
young women. President Hall of the College can give 
you more information than I can, because I am now 
out. I think our normal class has to a certain extent 
supplied the existing want. I leave it to President Hall 
to make it clearer than I can how we may be brought 
into closer relation in this matter. 

President Hau: Dr. Gallaudet stated that our class 
has always been rather small. Since the call for this 
meeting went out I have thought whether we could 
increase the size of that class or not. I do not believe 
it would be well for us to try to train more than six 
teachers. Our Kendall School numbers about fifty 
pupils. Each class really comprises two divisions. 
I believe we could not do justice to the children in the 
school and train a larger number of teachers than six. 
I am sorry to say we have sometimes found a good deal 
of difficulty in getting even six to train. It is difficult 
some years to get good candidates, especially young 
men. We have, usually, plenty of young women candi- 
dates. We are always glad to have young men nomi- 
nated for this class by the heads of schools; such young 
men as they would be willing to have in their schools 
after they have been trained. 

We should be very glad to have criticisms and sug- 
gestions in regard to our work. But I do not see how 
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it is going to be possible to train more than six young 
people a year. 

In regard to the maintaining of efficient teachers of 
the deaf, which is spoken of in the resolutions adopted 
at Atlanta, I think one very important factor is the 
question of salary. If you are going to maintain a 
high grade of teachers you must pay good salaries. 
Young men can earn good salaries in other professions, 
and if they are going into this profession to stay they 
must see something in it in the way of monetary re- 
turn. That is the only suggestion I can make in regard 
to the matter. We shall continue to train five or six 
teachers each year for your benefit, if we can get the 
candidates. 

Dr. J. H. Jounson: How are the members of the 
normal class at Washington selected? 

President Hau: Usually on the recommendation ‘of 
heads of schools for the deaf. We prefer to have gradu- 
ates of colleges when it is possible to induce suitable 
ones to apply. There are not many applications from 
college men. 

The PRESIDENT: Suppose you had a dozen applicants, 
what would you do? 

President Hatt: We would take the most promising. 

The PrEsIDENT: The ones you heard the best things 
about? 

President Hau: We try to get a good many letters 
about candidates; we get their photographs, and if 
possible see the candidates themselves. Last year we 
had four places open for young men and we had only 
three applications. 

Mr. Goopwin: Since I had something to do with the 
calling of the meeting in Atlanta I would like to say a 
few words; I shall not say anything that every one here 
does not know. If there is a superintendent here who 
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has not experienced difficulty in finding well-trained 
teachers, he at least knows of others in his section of 
the country who have experienced that difficulty. I 
have heard for the last dozen years of the dearth of 
young men in the profession. For the last year or two 
there seems to be more difficulty in finding well-quali- 
fied teachers than ever before. We have a number 
of schools turning out teachers, but not half enough. 
I suppose none of you have ever found a time you 
couldn’t fill a vacancy, but when you inquired into the 
qualifications and peculiar fitness of the applicants 
sometimes you were disappointed. 

I believe I can speak for the southern section in say- 
ing we ought to have twenty-five well-trained, well- 
qualified new teachers for the southern states every 
year, to take the place of those dropping out for various 
causes and to provide for the necessary increase in the 
corps of teachers, and I judge from interviews and 
correspondence with superintendents of the west and 
middle west that they have these same difficulties. 

The proper thing for this Conference to do is to 
advise on this subject. Let us reach some conclusion. 
Our schools will suffer if we do not have more teachers, 
and, of course, all of us want the best-trained and best- 
qualified teachers to be had. Sometimes we find them 
dropping in by accident, and they may accidently be 
very fine teachers, but it is not a good precedent to get 
them by accident. I think the body of superintendents 
should specify the qualifications necessary in the 
teachers they wish to employ; that is, should lay down 
in general the qualifications expected. I do not mean 
that they should abridge the power of any school to 
pass on the qualifications of its own candidates. The 
fact simply confronts us that we are not turning out 
enough teachers. ‘The teachers here at this Conven- 
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tion say they are having more offers for next year’s 
work than they have ever had before. 

Running over the lists of schools that train teachers 
I judge there are not more than thirty, or at most 
forty, new trained teachers to go into the work for the 
coming school year, and I believe that for the whole 
country there should be one hundred every year going 
in as recruits. The combined-system schools are meet- 
ing with difficulty in finding manual teachers. Gallau- 
det College is the only school turning out manual 
teachers and if you should take all of their six it would 
not be a number to be considered. 

I think the Conference of Superintendents and Princi- 

als is the body to consider this question or to bring 
about an organization to meet this demand. I wish we 
had half a dozen training schools such as the Clarke 
School ‘and Gallaudet College. There is no school in 
the south turning out trained teachers. In the middle 
west how many are there? 

This is the condition that confronted me, looking 
around for teachers for next year, and a number of 
southern superintendents have found the same difficulty, 
and some too in the middle west, and perhaps some in 
the north. 

The PRESIDENT: From the Indiana Normal Class two 
teachers go out one year, and three the next. The full 
term of this course for teachers-in-training is two years, 
and no one will be received for a less period. 

Candidates for admission must present testimonials 
of high character and standing, evidences of satisfactory 
preliminary scholastic attainment, certificates of good 
health and necessary strength, and be possessed of self- 
confidence, gentle firmness, patience, love for children, 
and a desire to make teaching a life profession—other- 
wise they would better not apply. A student’s mind 
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and habit, and an enthusiastic desire to accomplish 
things and succeed, are demanded. 

Admission to the privileges of this course means 
undivided attention, close application, and hard work 
on the part of the teacher-in-training for two years; 
and personal and social diversion will not be permitted 
to interfere with school duties. 

Mr. Buatrner: If we have plenty of money we can 
always get competent teachers. I think too we can 
train them. We have a plan down in Texas which may 
not be the best, but which works very well for us. We. 
do not hunt all over the country for teachers unless we 
have to. If we have to have an experienced teacher we 
go outside the state. If we do not need that kind of a 
teacher we look for a bright young man or woman, per- 
haps a graduate of a college or normal school, perhaps 
not a graduate, and we do the training ourselves. I 
give them five weeks of training, principally in the 
technique of speech teaching and oral methods, and 
make them work good and hard for those five weeks 
and then when the school opens in the fall I let them 
take observation. We do not put them in charge of a 
beginning class; perhaps we give them a third or fourth 
year class; and then we turn them over to Miss Yale 
the next summer. Sometimes they do not get to her 
school the first summer, but eventually they will. I 
give them the rough dressing down and Miss Yale and 
her assistants give them the polishing up. 

In regard to manual teachers we have little trouble. 
We graduate bright young men and women from our 
school and send them to Gallaudet College; they get 
their higher education there and when they are through 
with their education at college they are fairly well pre- 
pared to teach a manual class. They have, during the 
entire course, observed the progress of their own educa- 
tion and so they are adapted in a way to teaching. 
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The question is, Can we induce a sufficient number of 
bright, energetic, enterprising young ladies and gentle- 
men to take hold of this work? We can’t do it unless 
we pay them. The teachers we employ we usually get 
from home; we do not have to go outside the state; if 
we did we should have to pay more. These teachers 
have their homes and their home friends near us and 
they are willing to work for less than they would away 
from home. 

A Memsper: How much do you pay them the first 
year? 

Mr. BuatTTner: Six hundred dollars, without board. 

A MemsBer: Can you get wel!-trained college men 
for six hundred dollars? 

Mr. Buattner: No, we do not pretend to get college 
men at such salaries. We seldom get men. But these 
young ladies who are employed have home and friends 
there. I hate to tell the salaries we have paid; they 
are so small. We have done remarkably well in getting 
and retaining good teachers at such prices because they 
do not want to leave home. 

President Hau: I should like to ask Dr. Argo to 
relate his experience this spring. I wrote him to ask if 
he could recommend a young man for our Normal Class. 

Dr. Arco: I went to Colorado College to explain our 
wants in the way of young college people to enter this 
work. They had a graduating class of sixty-seven; I 
think thirty-five were women and thirty-two men. A 
week before the College closed I was informed that every 
man was placed and every woman was placed, and that 
no one of the men had a position at less than $1,000; a 
number had $1,200, and some who were going outside 
the United States, for instance, to Manila, China, or 
Japan had $1,400 and their expenses paid. Several in 
the class were going to the law school and several were 
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to study medicine, but all who wanted work had work 
ready for them at good prices. Now when I presented 
to the Dean the facts in the case of the schools for the 
deaf I rather enlarged on the opportunities for the future 
and kept my mouth very nicely shut concerning most 
of the things not pleasant. The young men whom he 
had thought of, who afterwards came to me to talk 
about it, felt that they couldn’t go into the work. There 
were other kinds of work they found more attractive, 
from a financial as well as from other points of view. 
Several young men were going to Chicago to study 
settlement work; they didn’t look forward to large 
salaries but to opportunities which they would get. I 
was unable to find a single young man for our work; 
although I offered to take a young man straight from 
the College into the school, I was unable to get one. 

Mr. Goopwin: Mr. Hall wrote me to suggest the 
name of a young man to take training and I took up the 
matter with four colleges in our state—with our uni- 
versity and three other colleges having a combined 
student body of about 1,900—and I couldn’t find one 
young man who would agree to go into this work after 
he had asked what the future had in it from a financial 
standpoint. I made inquiries at one of the best colleges 
for training teachers; after asking and learning what 
salaries the profession usually paid, they said to me, 
“No, thank you.” 

Dr. F. D. CLARKE: When I began teaching in New 
York years ago good old Dr. Peet told me very plainly 
that he did’nt think I would be a good teacher until I 
had had several years’ experience. He would pay me, 
he said, but it would be at least five years before I would 
be really earning my salary. Now to-day Brother 
Blattner says five weeks is enough. 

Mr. Buatrner: If you can’t do any better. 
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Dr. Ciarke: I don’t think I really called myself a 
good teacher of the deaf until I had been in the work 
more than five years. I still had fads and fancies that 
had to be beaten out of me. I have had it brought 
home to me very strongly that those schools in the 
United States more wealthy than mine need not go 
without good teachers. The superintendents of such 
schools have been in the habit of picking out just what 
they wanted. They would come to a young girl I was 
paying $500 a year and offer her a thousand dollars, 
and I would tell her she ought to go, and away she went. 
For the past eighteen years Michigan has been training 
her own teachers because she was too poor, or too stingy 
perhaps, to go and take them away from other super- 
intendents who had trained them. I do not think that 
at present there are more than four or five teachers in 
our corps who have not been trained at the Michigan 
School. We have trained not only Michigan young 
women—we never had a young man—but also those 
from other states. We have not found that there was 
any great demand from qutside the state for that train- 
ing. We have had young people say to us, “If you 
have any place where we can do some work, and get 
twenty or thirty dollars a month and board, and receive 
training, we will take We have nosuch place. We 
have always been willing toe train them for nothing if 
they would board themselves, and if we asked them to 
do any substitute work we would pay them for that, 
but we could not pay a salary while training. 

A Mempser: How long does it take to train them? 

Dr. CLarKE: A year; we are thinking seriously of 
making it two years. 

A Mempser: Do they have any charge of classes? 

Dr. CLarKE: Not regularly. 

A Memser: Under whose supervision are they? 
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Dr. CLARKE: Mostly under the supervision of Miss 
Billings, Principal of our oral department. 

I do not believe in having a normal school. We 
couldn’t get one that would pay expenses. The pro- 
fession of teaching the deaf is a poorly paid one. You 
may say what you will, but it is not an attractive one 
for young men. For young women it may be better, 
but I find no great rush on their part for it. I some- 
times have an application that I can’t take, but I never 
refused one from outside the state. When I tell them 
it costs five dollars a week for board in Flint the situa- 
tion often loses its charm. 

I do not believe that if you had a normal school with 
a good faculty—the best in the United States—you 
could get students for it, and, honestly, gentlemen, after 
you had them trained you couldn’t get places for them. 
The trouble nowadays is that a salary of six or seven 
hundred dollars doesn’t appeal to an educated young 
man or woman, and twice as much doesn’t appeal to 
college graduates. If you had money enough you could 
get teachers enough, but as long as we offer beginners 
five or six hundred dollars a year we are not going to 
get the best talent. 

Dr. Dosyns: As Mr. Walker is absent I wish some 
teacher from the Wisconsin School would explain the 
plan they follow here. I think it would be profitable 
for the members. 

I came here in February to confer with Mr. Walker 
in reference to this Convention and had the pleasure of 
going through the School. He has an office which he 
calls that of ‘‘cadet.”” He goes to one of the colleges or 
normal schools of the state, or sometimes to teachers 
with successful experience, and selects one. He gives 
her a small class, from two to four pupils, who do not 
articulate well with any other class of the school. For 
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teaching this class, under the direction of the teacher 
having her in charge, she is paid $25.00 a month. Of 
this she pays $10.00 to the teacher having her in charge, 
and fifteen dollars for her board. In addition to teach- 
ing this class she is given a course of training in articu- 
lation, lip-reading, and the history of the education of 
the deaf. This, with the teaching under supervision, 
constitutes her training. She must have had in college 
or normal school psychology, school management, his- 
tory of education, and pedagogy. With this arrange- 
ment she is able to pay her own way during her first 
year’s training. The second year she is paid thirty-five 
or forty dollars a month and is regularly increased in 
salary in succeeding years. Mr. Walker takes only 
such candidates as he needs to fill out his force, and 
thus assures to each one a permanent position, provided 
she makes good in her training. I think he had three 
or four of those he called cadets. 

A Mempser: Then they are trained by only one 
teacher? 

Dr. Dopyns: By one teacher the first year, and they 
are moved on to another the second year. Mr. Walker 
finds that it is a great help to the teacher. 

Mr. Buatrner: I think that is a good plan when you 
have the means, but in Texas we have no means for 
doing this, because our salaries are fixed by the legis- 
lature. We have no fund from which to draw them. 
The teachers ought to have good, systematic training 
and then trial work before they are really fitted. Of 
course we lose a teacher once in a while and then have 
to trainone. We only have—at the outside—three new 
teachers a year. 

Mr. Connor (of Georgia): Itis very gratifying to me to 
hear these talks. There is a trend running through all 
these remarks which shows that our experiences have 
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been largely similar. The very best teachers that the 
Georgia School has had we trained right there in the 
School, and trained mainly by allowing the teachers to 
go in under other teachers. You may train and train a 
lifetime, and it is all good, but when you go into a school- 
room to do the work you have then got to learn how to 
teach the deaf. When I hear persons say they have 
gone here or there a year, and have learned to teach the 
deaf, I take it with a grain of salt, because it took four 
and a half years of constant hammering in the school- 
room to teach me that I didn’t know anything about 
it. Take your teachers into your own schools and train 
them there. Then if they take a post-graduate course 
it is all right. Take your home boys and girls and put 
them in and let them get the knowledge by. doing the 
work. 

The PRESIDENT: When entering upon the discharge 
of their duties, the members of the Indiana Normal 
Class are given full and regular charge of assigned classes 
under supervision, in kindergarten or primary depart- 
ments, orin both. They are also assigned certain moni- 
torial duties with pupils, leading them to more intimate 
knowledge of the deaf child outside the schoolroom. In 
the Normal Class, upon stated days, they are given 
regular instruction under skilled teachers. Oral and 
written examinations are required during the year. A 
small but complete library of reference books for this 
normal work is provided for the use of the members of 
the class, who, however, must buy their own text-books. 

The services of these teachers-in-training are required 
by the School at all times during the two scholastic 
years, without compensation. They are required to 
live in the institution, but room, board, and a reasonable 
amount of laundry work are furnished them without 
cost. They are subject to all rules and regulations 
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governing officers, teachers, and employees, and their 
whole time must be devoted to the work. Positions as 
teachers are not promised them here nor guaranteed 
them elsewhere, and at the completion of their training 
course they must take their chances in securing suitable 
positions in other schools for the deaf, according to their 
capabilities. 

I wish to say further that while we are turning out 
these five girls every two years after a full two years’ 
course we do not claim we are making of them experi- 
enced teachers. They must work out their own salva- 
tion later. We have a kindergarten of four classes and 
these normal students are under the supervision of the 
chief kindergartner and the principal of oral work with 
assignedassistants. Although they spend two yearsin do- 
ing these things, getting both practice and theory, never 
yet have I recommended them to any superintendent 
except as inexperienced teachers, rather as experienced- 
inexperienced teachers. I take it that at the end of 
two years’ thorough instruction they must have learned 
something, probably much. It is drilled into them day 
in anddayout. Their monitorial duties with the pupils 
ought to give them a clearer insight into the pupils’ 
natures. But I know they must begin their class work 
under some other superintendent and under other con- 
ditions. But at that they are far better prepared than 
girls from colleges, without experience. I think most 
of our girls have made good teachers but they have had 
to master their work as full-fledged experienced teachers 
in other schools. 

I was very glad to hear this experience Dr. Argo gave. 
Sometimes there has been a place in the Normal Class 
of Gallaudet College at my disposal, a scholarship for 
some one from Indiana. I made inquiries at Purdue 
University. Nobody there wanted it. I went to the 
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Rose Polytechnic School, then to Wabash College, and 
I was unable to find any young man who was anxious to 
secure it. I found out that great manufacturing con- 
cerns had their representatives watching these colleges 
and universities to pick out the best boys in certain 
lines of work and take them into the business—engineer- 
ing, mining, railroading, manufacturing, etc. That is 
the reason you can’t get a young man with $1,000 or 
$1,200 ahead of him as soon as he leaves college, to go 
into our work. While I think it highly desirable that 
we should have young men entering the work, I think 
we may as well dispossess our minds of the man idea 
now, and make up our minds to have the dear ladies 
with us at all times, and in many ways they are better 
than men. However, here we encounter troubles. Take 
Wellesley, Smith, Vassar, and Bryn Mawr. Scores of 
girls go out of these yearly with B. A. tacked to their 
names, yet they would never become good teachers of 
the deaf. The brightest ones, if they wish to teach, can 
go into the private schools over the country at $900, 
$1,000 and $1,100 for teaching mathematics, literature, 
history,andsoon. One girl, of whom I know, is getting 
$1,000 for teaching history. The brightest girls, who 
might succeed in our work, go into other lines of work, 
more to their liking or with better pay. But if you go 
to a commissioned high school with a good course of 
study (and this condition prevails everywhere), and - 
select a bright girl of eighteen or nineteen, earnest and 
ambitious, perhaps debarred from college because of 
lack of money, and take that girl and train her into the 
work, she will probably make a better success of it than 
the college girl. Reasons?—Plenty of them! 

A Member: How early do you put one of those five 
young women normal students in your school in charge 
of a class? 
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The PrestpENT: From the very first day she enters 
school she takes full charge of one of the kindergarten 
classes; we have four. Thus she is not confined to 
theory, a little observation, and somefew weeks’ instruc- 
tion in speech and speech-reading, but on the contrary 
she has, along with these, actual responsible experience, 
practical experience, in the classroom and with her own 
class throughout the entire year. Multiply her one 
year by two and then you will have some idea of what 
she has acquired. She is supposed to have acquired 
a knowledge of the history of the education of the deaf 
(Arnold); of general pedagogy (Payne); of the physiol- 
ogy and anatomy of the ear and the respiratory and vocal 
organs (Arnold and Kirke); of the principles of speech 
and of visible speech (Bell); of pyschology (Welsh) ; 
and of methods in language teaching. 

Mr. N. F. WALKER: We may discuss this matter as 
much as we want from an individual standpoint, and 
yet the fact stares us in the face that our chief drawback 
is a lack of trained teachers, and it comes up to this 
body of superintendents and principals to take some 
steps to remedy this defect. I might explain the situ- 
ation in my own school; I could paint it in attractive 
colors; and yet I know, and there is no superintendent 
before me who doesn’t know, that the great lack in the 
education of the deaf is the lack of properly trained 
teachers. Look, if you will, and watch how the superin- 
tendents who wish oral teachers turn to Miss Yale’s 
school and are ready to take any teacher she turns out. 
On the other hand, we are ready to take any teacher 
turned out by Gallaudet College, and yet the output 
is not sufficient to meet the demand. The schools for 
the deaf are trying to make teachers out of material 
that is not qualified for the work. 

I have no plan to offer the Conference about this 
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difficulty that confronts us to-day. I have thought 
it over for some time. But it seems to me that the 
combined wisdom of the members of this Conference 
might evolve some plan. 

We have normal schools everywhere for the training 
of teachers and they are supplying the public schools 
of the country. They are not picking up material here 
and there and depriving the children of expert teachers 
while this material is being prepared. I submit to this 
Conference that the time has come when the welfare 
of the deaf demands that we take some stand about 
this matter. 

Miss WetrrstEIN: We receive students who are 
recommended by the president of any of the state 
normal schools, or a teacher who holds a first-grade 
teacher’s certificate and has had two years’ experience 
in teaching. We have had very little trouble in supply- 
ing the schools in the state with teachers. 

I think teachers successful in public-school work are 
the ones who most often give satisfaction in the work 
with the deaf. Sometimes teachers who have had a 
number of years’ experience in the public schools like 
a change of work and are willing to take the year’s 
training. 

Dr. Tate: Miss Wettstein has said she often takes 
teachers for training who are engaged in public-school 
work. We assume'from what she says she is able to 
offer enough money to tempt teachers to take the train- 
ing, so that their salaries in the new work will be above 
those received in the public schools. 

Miss WeTTSTEIN: Yes, as a rule. Sometimes they 
have a special predilection for the work and sometimes 
they want a change. 

In our state the salaries paid to teachers of the deaf 
are as much as twenty-five percent. more than those paid 
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in schools for the hearing. The salary is not more than 
$840 the first year and may increase until $1,140 is 
reached. 

A Memper: Do you train any young men? 

Miss WertsTEIN: We have had a few. 

Dr. Burt: Our states are well supplied with normal 
schools, which are graduating trained men and women 
to supply all our schools and more. When there is a 
vacancy in the public schools there are usually twenty- 
five or thirty applicants for it. I think the right place 
to go for teachers of the deaf is to the normal school; 
get a graduate and send him to a training school for 
the deaf. Goto the normal schools instead of the col- 
leges. Normal students expect to teach. The college 
men can make more money doing something else, espe- 
cially those in the technical schools. I think I could 
easily get a man from the normal school if I agreed to 
pay a thousand dollars a year. 

Dr. F. D. CLarKke: This discussion has gone on until 
we are all satisfied what is the trouble. We haven’t 
money enough, or aren’t using it if we have. I had an 
idea like that which Brother Burt just expressed. I 
went to our normal school and spent a couple of days, 
got up considerable enthusiasm, had five or six coming 
to talk to me with a view to going into the work. But 
just as soon as I told them what we could pay they said 
they could do better immediately on leaving school than 
I could do for them after five years. The public schools 
have been taking my teachers away from me. I had 
one quit me last February to go into public-school work 
for just double what I was paying. The salaries paid 
in our western public schools to normal school graduates 
are better than I can pay to experienced teachers. They 
get $90, $100, and $140 a month. We have to start 
ours at $540 a year and board and laundry. 
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I had just about this kind of a talk with my board 
ten days ago and we all came to the conclusion that 
if we wanted teachers we must meet the demand for 
more money. How we are going to do it is up to each 
one of us. But we have just as much good material, 
or more, in this country as we had when you and I went 
into the work. If we come up with the price we can 
get teachers. And I want to say that I have never seen 
a beginning teacher from any school who began to be 
worth her salary. I never expect to. A course in any 
training school fits a student for teaching no more than 
a college education fits a young man for life. The very 
best we can give them in the way of training fits them to 
begin teaching, but they have got to learn day by day. 
When we want an experienced teacher we have got to 
take her from some of our neighbors. When we take 
young teachers we have got to train them and pay them 
something more than they are worth while we are 
doing it. 

Dr. GALLAUDET: I have listened with a great deal of 
interest to the discussion and I have been all the time 
asking myself, What can this Conference do? What 
measure can we adopt that will take a step toward the 
solution of the problem before us? I can see but two 
points to be developed. One is that a resolution be 
adopted recommending that the schools of the country 
generally take measures to provide for training a certain 
number of teachers. If that receives the approval of 
this Conference I will offer a resolution to that effect. 
We have no funds at hand to establish a normal school, 
in which forty or fifty students could be educated each 
year. I can see nothing to be done other than the 
suggestion I have just made. 

Then in addition to this difficulty there is the one of 
not being able to pay sufficient salaries. That is in 
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line with what I said this morning.* There must be 
more asked for of the legislatures for the schools for the 
deaf. ‘There must be a boldness in asking and an insist- 
ence and persistence in securing more money. It is 
generally understood that the salaries of our teachers 
are not high enough anyway, and, especially, to secure 
new teachers where wanted we must be able to pay 
more than we have heretofore. 

I suggest that the Conference adopt a resolution 
recommending that all the larger schools consider seri- 
ously the making of arrangements for the training of 
a few teachers. 

Mr. Forrester: It seems to me that the schools for 
the deaf must take some step. This last year our school 
lost a teacher. We couldn’t find a trained teacher. 
We had to go to a country school. We-took the princi- 
pal of that school and he is now taking his training 
under my supervision and is going to take a summer 
course at Northampton. In addition to that he is 
going to do work at Johns Hopkins University. If a 
young man is not willing to take a university course, 
then the sooner he drops teaching the better. I should 
like to see some correspondence course started to help 
such teachers who are in schools for the deaf, and have 
some standard adopted—some standard for all the 
schools of the United States. A certificate should not 
be granted until after two years’ training, one year in a 
training school and one year as a practical teacher, so 
that a certificate would not be given until after the 
candidates had proved to be good teachers. 

Dr. Crovuter: It occurs to me that this question is 
an extremely practical one, and I think every superin- 
tendent has the proper solution of it in his own hands. 
I believe that if every school would employ one experi- 


*See the September Annals, pp. 376-377. 
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enced and thoroughly trained teacher capable in every 
respect of imparting the best training that can be 
secured in our best schools, and provide that teacher 
with one or two teachers and let them do substitute 
work under her supervision, and keep at it for a year or 
two, we should soon have a splendid supply of teachers 
throughout the country. It is not a difficult question. 
We started in years ago in that way training our own 
teachers. At the present time we always employ 
trained teachers. But I am sure that if every school 
from which we have heard complaint would employ one 
thoroughly capable teacher, and allow her to train one 
or two students annually for two or three years, there 
would in a short time be no more complaint of the 
dearth of teachers. Dr. Clarke of Michigan is doing 
that way now. It is a simple solution of the trouble. 
Meanwhile the training classes in operation in the 
various schools would be supplying their regular quota; 
so in three or four years there would be an ample supply 
of good teachers. 

A Mempser: Do you train them in that way? 

Dr. Crouter: Not now. We have a number of well 
trained teachers from Northampton and other schools. 
I take a good teacher wherever I can find her if I have 
the money to reach her. 

Mr. Jongs: I had in mind the same thing to which 
Dr. Crouter has just called attention; it seems to be the 
simplest and easiest way to secure a good supply. We 
have had a training department in our school for 
several years. Sometimes it was not very successful, 
but for the last two years it has been entirely satis- 
factory, so much so that all doubt as to whether a 
person can learn to teach by taking training in an 
institution has entirely disappeared from my mind. 
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I believe this desire for trained teachers has grown 
out of the fact that our combined-system schools have 
concluded that they must do better oral work than ever 
before; that they were not doing as good work as they 
should. I have learned too—I include myself because 
I am one who had to learn—that there is a great deal 
of hard work in preparing a person, however bright and 
well-educated, to do speech work well. 

A few years ago we secured a capable woman to take 
charge of our oral teachers. All were required to take 
training as though they never had had any. The time 
came when these teachers felt the confidence in their 
work resulting from this training; felt that they knew 
how to correct errors in speech and how to teach speech. 
Dr. Crouter is right in saying the person put in charge 
must be thoroughly capable of teaching others how to 
do that difficult work. . 

We have learned to appreciate the value of the best 
training for teaching speech. I think also it is just as 
important that more emphasis be laid on manual teach- 
ing than ever before, but the hardest problem to master 
is the teaching of speech. And this is where a large 
majority of the failures are. We shall continue to pre- 
pare two or three normal students each year. We have 
enough work around the school for that many and we 
pay them $2.50 a day when they substitute. This 
enables them to earn from $15 to $30 a month. It has 
proved for us an excellent plan. 

The PresmpENT: This testimony all seems to run 
along the same line, both as to the dearth of teachers 
and the way to remedy it. For the cause leading up 
to this dearth there has been no remedy offered save 
this suggestion of Dr. Gallaudet’s. I shall be glad to 
have any other suggestions. 

At the request of various members Dr. Gallaudet 
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embodied his suggestion in the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the Conference of Superintendents and Principals 
recommend to the schools for the deaf throughout the country generally 
that they take measures to provide for the training of teachers of the 
deaf in the various schools, and, further, that the authorities of the | 
schools are advised to secure sufficient funds to enable them to offer 
adequate compensation to such persons as may be trained as teachers. 

Mr. Connor: Are we to have any further business 
or are we to adjourn? We have put in this hot after- 
noon without seemingly accomplishing anything. If 
we are to have nothing further we might adjourn. 

Mr. W. Laurens WALKER: Is there any work ahead 
of this Conference? Is it organized to do work? Why 
doesn’t it organize, and meet systematically and regu- 
larly, and try and do something for the deaf children of 
the United States? 

Mr. MontacueE: We have put in something like an 
hour and a half here. We have learned our needs and 
the nearest remedy that has been offered for them is 
Dr. Gallaudet’s resolution. 

Mr. W. Laurens WALKER: Why does this Con- 
ference meet? What is the object of the Conference? 
Has it anything in view? Is it an organization or what 
is it? Although I have been a principal for fourteen 
years thisisthe first Conference I ever got into. I want 
to get into another one and I want to know where it is 
going to be and what for. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I am not sure just when this Confer- 
ence was organized. I think it was in 1868. 

Mr. AuBerT H. WALKER: I have searched your 
records so far as I could secure old copies of the Annals; 
I have examined practically every one except from 1865 
to 1868. I could find no evidence of any constitution 
under which this body is governed. 


4 
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The PresipEntT: The Association has its constitution; 
the Convention has its constitution; I don’t see that 
there is any constitution needed for the Conference. 

You can’t decide in a general meeting of the Conven- 
tion nor in meetings of the Association the questions 
of curriculum, of the payment of salaries, methods of 
securing and retaining teachers, legislative appropria- 
tions, expenditures, ete., etc. These are subjects we 
do not care to discuss in the general Convention and 
we ought to discuss them here. It takes the right 
teachers to make a successful school, the right teachers 
and the right superintendent; but even if the superin- 
tendent is all right and he cannot get teachers of the 
right capacity, if anything goes wrong the responsi- 
bility doesn’t fall on the teachers but on the superin- 
tendent. It behooves us to see that our schools are 
conducted properly. The time is coming when we must 
offer up a better report of our stewardship along educa- 
tional and business lines than we have been doing in 
the past. I think it of great importance that we get 
together and take definite action. 

Mr. Avpert H. WaALKer offered the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the chairman of 
this Conference, the chairman of this Conference to be the chairman of 
that committee, to draw up and present at the next regular meeting of 


this Conference a constitution and set of by-laws for the future guidance 
of this organization. 


Dr. GaALLAupET: Anent this suggestion of Mr. 
Walker’s for a constitution, by-laws, ete., I would like 
to say that during all these years since 1868 this Con- 
ference has existed without them. Since 1895 it has 
had charge of the publication of the Annals, a very 
important matter. It has received considerable sums 
of money and disbursed them under its Executive Com- 
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mittee. There has been no complaint. The work of 
the Conference has gone forward successfully and satis- 
factorily with the exception that there has recently been 
a cessation of its meetings. We have been expecting 
to meet in Indianapolis as the guests of our President 
when he gets his new buildings ready for us. It was 
resolved at our last meeting that the next meeting 
would be there. 

The fact that the Conference has not met has not 
been because there have been no constitution and by- 
laws. Now Mr. Johnson invites the Conference to meet 
at Indianapolis in 1913 and I think if we pass a resolu- 
tion to-day that we will go there at that time it will be all 
that is necessary. I do not see the need of constitution 
and by-laws for this Conference. It has worked well 
without. The Convention formerly had the publica- 
tion of the Annals. It adopted a constitution and 
by-laws, with membership fees, etc., and it was then 
thought best that the publication of the Annals should 
be transferred to the Conference, which did not have 
so much machinery. The support of the Annals de- 
pends on contributions from the Institutions and it was 
thought when the Convention framed a constitution 
and began to receive funds from membership fees that 
the Institutions might not be so willing to support the 
Annals if it were published by the Convention. And so 
it has gone on for the last sixteen years without any 
trouble at all. 

I shall really feel compelled to oppose the adoption 
of a constitution and by-laws, simply because I am 
opposed to having unnecessary machinery in a Con- 
ference like this. We can decide if we wish that our 
meetings shall not be at longer intervals than three 
years. The Association meets once in three years and 
the Convention meets once in three years, and the 
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Conference of Principals would come in a year that 
would not conflict with either of the other organizations. 
It is possible, however, to have a meeting of the Con- 
ference of Principals at any time. In any emergency 
it can be called in special session, as to-day. 

This Conference was organized in 1868 at my per- 
sonal invitation. The heads of the schools for the 
deaf accepted my invitation to meet in Washington. 
Twenty-one institutions were represented in that Con- 
ference. Resolutions were passed providing for the 
reorganization of the Convention. That reorganization 
took place at Indianapolis in 1870. There was a meet- 
ing of the Convention proper held at that time, following 
the first meeting of this Conference of Principals in 1868. 

Dr. F. D. CLARKE: There is one important function 
of this Conference of Principals that no one seems to 
have paid much attention to, and that is that the money 
belonging to the Conference is under the control of and 
expended through an Executive Committee to whom 
Dr. Fay, its treasurer, reports. It really seems to me 
that the first movement in this meeting to-day should 
have been a meeting of that Executive Committee to 
receive Dr. Fay’s report and refer it to this Conference. 
Then, as I understand it, the Executive Committee 
expires and a new one has to be elected by this Con- 
ference. 

The PrEsIDENT: No, this is a special called meeting. 

Dr. CLARKE: Does that Executive Committee hold 
until the next regular meeting? 

The PRESIDENT: Yes. 

Dr. CLARKE: When does Dr. Fay’s report come in? 
We ought to provide to receive his report; he has done 
a lot of laborious work for us. 

Mr. W. Laurens WALKER: That is one reason why 
we should have a constitution and a set of by-laws. 
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You see the condition in which this Conference is now. 


Dr. Fay is here and perhaps ready to present his report. 
This is a called meeting. We have no constitution. 
We can simply do as we please, as I understand it. The 
time has come when we must have an organization, 
something by which we may be able to transact and 
dispatch business, and we can’t do it under the present 
form, with all due deference to my distinguished friend. 

Gentlemen, this sort of thing won’t do. We want 
this thing organized, put on a financial basis. If it has 
any work to do it must do it under an organization. I 
am not casting any reflections. No man would want 
funds left in his hands under such conditions. It is 
due to Dr. Fay that this Conference be organized; it is 
due to the members of the Conference that it be organ- 
ized; and it is preposterous to me that it hasn’t been 
organized before. We want our Conference to meet 
regularly. Personally I do not believe there is enough 
work to call the Conference in odd years. I believe it 
should meet in conjunction with the Convention and 
if necessary with the Association. Let it meet when 
one of the two bodies is in session, but let it meet under 
its own separate vine and fig-tree, under its own separate 
constitution, with its own separate funds. There is 
more work for this Conference to do than for either of 
the larger bodies. 

The PrestipENT: Dr. Fay will present his report to 
the Executive Committee and the Committee will report 
to the Conference at an adjourned meeting later. 

Mr. A. H. Waker: Everybody knows that Dr. Fay 
deserves all the credit for running the Annals. I don’t 
believe he has had one bii of help from the Executive 
Committee of the Conference. 

Mr. Connor: We have been working forty-three 
years without a constitution. There has been no charge 
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of irregularity, no charge of neglect of work, all those 
years. I like this sort of an organization that just by 
its own integrity has gone on and done its work ably 
and effectively without any constitution, even if we do 
‘“‘do as we please.”’ That is what we want todo. Don’t 
tie us down. 

Dr. Arco: I don’t know how many years I have been 
attending this Conference. I have missed it sadly 
these last five years. There is more work for this Con- 
ference of Superintendents and Principals than there 
is for the larger body that will meet here to-morrow 
morning. There are dozens of questions of adminis- 
tration that we do not care to discuss before the 
teachers. We do not care to take their time for it. 

This morning some one got up in the back of this 
room and asked a question with reference to third and 
fifth grades and somebody got right up and asked what 
it meant. If there is anybody here who can tell me 
what fifth grade means in schools for the deaf I should 
like to have him do so. If a boy comes and asks me 
what grade he is in, I don’t know. Or if he says “I am 
in the seventh grade” I don’t know what that means. 
I don’t know whether he begins at the top and goes 
down, or vice versa. I tell you we want a shaking up 
on the whole proposition. There are dozens of these 
problems I should like to have discussed. 

There are many questions we used to bring up before 
this Conference. If we can’t meet in the summer we 
might meet during the school term; there is work 
enough for us whenever we meet. I don’t care any- 
thing for organization. I want to be free. 

I tell you, gentlemen, we have got to wake up. I 
should like to stand right here and speak four hours 
now on lots of questions. The schools for the deaf in 
the United States are not keeping up with the pro- 
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cession in lots of things, lots of little things. Kendall 
Green has waked up. They have been putting the 
girls there over in a little cottage, having them live 
there like children in a family. There are some great 
big institutions grouping hundreds of children together 
with a common feeding-place. There are questions to 
which we must look ahead. We have got to build a 
boys’ building at our school. I should like to ask the 
superintendents whether, if they had the money, they 
would build it so that the boys would be two in a room 
or twenty inaroom. I have an idea you possibly know 
more about this than I do. 

I think we ought to give Brother Johnson a chance 
to carry out the promise he made us to take care of us 
at Indianapolis. I think we could find plenty of things 
to discuss. Dr. Dobyns here has about two hundred 
things he don’t know and would like to know. Let us 
not tie around our organization a whole lot of red tape. 
Let us ‘“‘do as we please;” let us meet regularly and 
talk over things and keep up with the procession. 

The PreEsmpENT: The last regular meeting of the 
Conference was held in St. Louis in 1904. At that time 
it was decided to meet triennially and Indianapolis was 
the place selected for 1907. But later, in 1905, at the 
Morganton meeting of the Convention and with full 
knowledge of the Conference date already set, it was 
decided to hold the Convention in Ogden in 1907; and 
in consequence of this action, the Indianapolis meeting 
was abandoned. There seemed to be no interest in 
the Conference. Still later, in 1907, the Ogden meeting 
was postponed a year, or until 1908. In 1909 occurred 
the Association meeting in Chicago. In 1910, another 
regular meeting year for the Conference, the Executive 
Committee of the Conference tried to arrange for a 
meeting (see the Annals for March, 1910, page 214) 
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asking superintendents to make suggestions as to time 
and place. Both Michigan and Ohio were willing to 
entertain the meeting. No communications were re- 
ceived relative to the matter; and the Committee, after 
thorough consideration, felt that because of lack of 
interest the meeting should not be called. But in mak- 
ing this announcement it was stated that the questions 
of holding it in 1911, the sort of meeting it should be, 
and the time and place, were open to suggestions from 
those interested (see the Annals for May, 1910, page 
285). Not asingle suggestion was received. This being 
the situation, last spring the matter was not taken up 
again; notice had been served, the last call had been 
made! Then, when some of our southern friends got 
into trouble they hiked to Atlanta and there, with good 
though selfish reasons, passed a resolution calling for a 
special session of the Conference during the regular 
meeting of the Convention here in Delavan. I am 
glad we have had it. It ought to wake you up. 
Brother Walker of South Carolina thinks the Con- 
ference has not enough business to meet by itself in an 
odd year, but should meet in conjunction with the 
Convention and the Association (quite frequently, you 
see) and in the same breath says there is more work for 
the Conference to do than for either of the larger bodies. 
I agree with him in the latter proposition, but must 
voice opposition to the former, which would place the 
meeting of the Conference as a sort of pink-tea function, 
or side-show attachment. I like the way Dr. Argo 
talks of the matter. We have plenty of work to do, so 
much that a week of it would not be time wasted; and 
of such nature that ample time for serious discussion 
is absolutely demanded. Once in three years is suf- 
ficient, as I view it, to confirm previous action or to 
cover new and changed conditions, educational, finan- 
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cial, and otherwise. To meet yearly in conjunction 
with other bodies, or at a separate time and place, will 
in my judgment lessen the force and effect of Conference 
proceedings. And if we do not meet once in three years, 
it is due to our own carelessness and lack of professional 
interest which a constitution, though it be an iron-clad 
one, will not overcome. 

Dr. GALLAUDET: I have one more suggestion to make. 
It has fallen to the lot of the Standing Committee of the 
Convention to change the time of the meeting of the 
Convention from that provided in the constitution 
adopted in 1895. The existence of a constitution did 
not prevent the postponement of a meeting of the 
Convention. 

Mr. W. Laurens WALKER: Don’t you think we 
would meet oftener if we had a constitution and by-laws? 

Dr. GALLAUDET: I think not. You would only have 
a lot of regulations to hamper you. My experience 
leads me to believe that. 

Mr. W. Laurens WALKER: By the adoption of this 
resolution we shall be in the same position two years 
from now that we are now. It doesn’t mean we are 
going to adopt a constitution and by-laws at this meet- 
ing. The time to discuss the constitution and by-laws 
will be at the next meeting when they are presented. 

Mr. Walker’s resolution failed to be adopted, 17 
members voting in the affirmative and 19 in the negative. 

Dr. Dosyns offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That this Conference should hold a regular meeting annually 


and that these meetings should be held in some institution for the deaf 
during the school term. 


Mr. Dosyns: The institutions represented here by 
their superintendents and principals expend annually 
nearly three million dollars. Is there a business organ- 
zation anywhere that expends anything like that sum 
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that doesn’t have annual, and generally semi-annual, 
and sometimes quarterly meetings of the executive 
officers? This Conference is not a large body. It can 
be entertained in any institution in this country during 
the school term. In Mississippi we entertained the 
Conference in 1888 in a building which wasn’t one- 
quarter as large as the one we have now, and during the 
school session. We can meet there, not when we have 
to swelter in the heat, but in the month of April, when 
the air is balmy and the flowers are in bloom; or in the 
winter; when we can keep warm by closing the windows 
and turning on the steam. I believe every institution 
represented in this Conference, if the superintendent or 
principal had the courage to ask for it, could entertain 
the Conference, and the state should be willing to have 
it. The officers of the Insane Hospitals meet annually 
and the states stand the expense. 

Dr. Argo’s speech on this subject fitted exactly. 
Questions are always coming up that teachers cannot 
settle. I should be glad now to see this Conference 
meet every year, and if everyone can’t come, the major- 
ity can. And in offering this resolution I extend to this 
Conference a cordial invitation to meet in the Institu- 
tion in Mississippi, in which, after the first of November, 
we shall be in a position to receive you. Now that will 
not prevent us meeting with Mr. Johnson in Indiana, 
but I think it will bring us together a year earlier. 

Mr. Montaaue: I want to second Dr. Dobyns’s reso- 
lution. It would be absolutely out of the question for 
the Convention to meet in the West Virginia Institution, 
but the Conference of Principals could meet there and 
I hope some day to be able to invite you. I do not 
think anything could inspire a superintendent to build 
up his school more than the thought that some day all 
the other superintendents might come there. 
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Mr. T. P. Cuarke: It is a particular wish of mine 
some day to entertain this crowd, but I could never 
entertain it during the school session, and I wish to 
amend Dr. Dobyns’s resolution by leaving out the words 
“during the school term.” 

Dr. Dosyns: I will amend it to read as follows: 

Resolved, That this Conference should hold a regular meeting annually 


and that these meetings take place at a time to be designated by the 
Executive Committee. 


The resolution as thus amended was adopted. The 
Conference then adjourned, to assemble again after 
the Executive Committee should have had a meeting. 

The Conference was called to order by the President 
on Monday morning, July 10, 1911. 

The PRESIDENT: Since the meeting last Friday the 
Executive Committee have had a meeting at which Dr. 
Fay submitted his report as editor and treasurer. I 
will not take the time to read that report now, but it 
will be printed. The Committee have examined Dr. 
Fay’s accounts and vouchers, checked the items with 
the vouchers, verified the footings, and found everything 
absolutely correct. Dr. Fay tendered his resignation at 
that meeting, but the Committee declined to accept it 
and unanimously adopted the following resolution: 

Whereas Dr. Edward Allen Fay has tendered his resignation as Editor 
of the American Annals of the Deaf to take effect at the pleasure of the 
Committee in charge of that publication, or as soon as his successor has 
been elected, the Committee is moved to the following action: 7. e., 
the adoption by unanimous vote of the Committee of the following 
resolution: 

Be it resolved by the Committee that the conduct of the Annals under 
the wise and able management of its Editor in all particulars is heartily 
commended and endorsed. 

That the Committee expresses its pleasure at the valuable character 


of the contributions that have been accepted; and its appreciation of 
the fair tone and high courage of the able editorials that grace its pages. 
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Be it further resolved that the Committee declines to accept the 
resiznation of Dr. Fay and puts itself on record as expressing the desire 
and the hope that he will long live to serve the Conference, and the 
deaf, and the friends of the deaf throughout the world. 

On motion of Dr. Dobyns, the above action of the 
Executive Committee was unanimously approved by 
the Conference. 

The PrestpENT: The Executive Committee desired 
very much to increase Dr. Fay’s salary, which is entirely 
inadequate for the services he performs, but Dr. Fay 
felt that the income of the Annals would not justify 
such an increase as the Committee thought suitable 
and refused to accept it. The Committee, however, 
after a full discussion, unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That from and after July 1, 1911, the sum of $750 be appro- 
priated annually from the treasury for the use of the editorial office of 
‘the Annals. 

On motion, this action of the Executive Committee 
was unanimously approved by the Conference. 

The PRESIDENT: The Executive Committee have also 
voted that its Chairman should send a circular letter 
to the heads of all schools for the deaf, urging those 
schools to bear their full share of the expense of the 
publication of the Annals, and that the editor should 
endeavor to obtain subscriptions from public libraries. 

Dr. Dosyns offered the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Conference that every teacher 
and every director should have a copy of the American Annals of the 
Deaf and to that end would urge Boards of Directors to appropriate 
sufficient sums to cover these subscriptions. 

Mr. W. Laurens WALKER offered the following 
resolution: 


Whereas, the motto: ‘Speak, Spell, or Write,” is being enforced in 
all the leading schools of the country; 
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Whereas, Our manual departments are suffering because there is a 
belief that manual presentation is inferior to oral presentation; 

Whereas, No collegiate superstructure is possible without a thorough 
grasp of the mediatory language; 


Whereas, Our duty is not performed until we have normalized our - 


children as far as possible; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that we earnestly .urge the persistent use 
of the English language in the graded rooms of our schools, and that we 
request its use outside of the schoolrooms. 


Mr. Jones: I am strongly in favor of the use of the 
English language in our schools as proposed in this reso- 
lution, but I do not think the resolution ought to be 
adopted by this body. It was generally understood 
before the meeting of the Convention that some resolu- 
tions of this character would be presented to the Con- 
vention and our deaf friends have come here in great 
numbers and at great expense to defend what istothem 
their richest heritage—the sign language. Now instead 
of the resolution being offered in the Convention, where 
many deaf teachers are members, it is offered in this 
body, which was called together for another purpose 
and where but few of the deaf are members. For us 
to adopt it would seem like an endeavor to obtain by 
an indirect method what could hardly be obtained by 
a direct method. It is manifestly unfair to the deaf 
and I for one shall not support it. I move that action 
on this resolution be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. JONES’s motion was carried, 25 voting in the 
affirmative and 15 in the negative. 

On motion, the Conference adjourned sine die. 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR OF THE ANNALS. 


Wasuineton, D. C., July 1, 1911. 
Mr. R. O. JoHNsoN, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Conference of 
Superintendents and Principals of American 
Schools for the Deaf. 

Srr: I respectively submit the following summary of 
my receipts and disbursements as editor of the American 
Annals of the Deaf and treasurer of the Committee from 
the date of my last report, October 15, 1904, to this day, 
July 1, 1911. 


Receipts. 

From balance on hand October 15, 1904................ $1,055.29 
«sale of back numbers and volumes................ 162.49 
‘* sale of other 82.26 

Disbursements. 
$6,971.85 
“ postage, expressage, stationery, etc................. 547 .32 
back volumes and 7.50 
1.00 


$14,687 . 54 


I submit, also, for the examination of the Committee, 
the book containing the Annals’ account with the treas- 
urer, which shows all receipts and disbursements in 


detail; also vouchers for all disbursements. 
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Of the balance on hand above reported, $855.37 are 
deposited in the Seaman’s Bank for Savings, New York, 
in the name of E. A. Fay, and draw an annual interest 
of four per cent., compounded semi-annually; $1,093.00 
are deposited in the American Security and Trust Com- 
pany of Washington, D.C., in the name of E. A. Fay, 
Treasurer, and draw interest of two per cent. per annum 
on monthly balances, credited semi-annually. 

The schools contributing to the support of the Annals 
at present, and the annual payments of each school, 
are as follows: 


American 36. 
Missouri 


Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania Oral 
Rhode Island 

St. Joseph’s (New York). 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
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0 
2 
0 
88 
6 
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.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
8.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
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00 
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Kentucky 
Le Couteulx St. Mary’s.. 
Louisiana 


sasssssss 


— 


bo bo 


Western Pennsylvania. . 
Wisconsin 

There are also some schools subscribing for a single 
copy, and some for two copies. These are included 
among the individual subscriptions. 

The assessment upon the schools for the support of 
the Annals remains at the rate of twenty cents a pupil, 
being based upon the number of pupils actually present 
in school on the 10th of November in each year; but 
some of the schools above named pay less than that, 


“Ie 
or bo 


$6 .00 
30.00 F 
Central New York...... 30.00 S400 
ere North Carolina (Raleigh) 14.00 
Western New York..... 36.00 
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and a few pay more in order to receive a larger number 
of copies of the Annals. 

In my last report I stated that our annual expendi- 
tures were a little larger than our annual income, and 
that in consequence the balance in our treasury was 
slowly diminishing. I am happy to be able to report 
that at the present time the reverse of this condition 
exists. Our annual income exceeds our annual expendi- 
tures by more than a hundred dollars, and the balance 
on hand above reported is $893.08 more than it was at 
the date of our last meeting in 1904. During my term 
in office I have had the pleasure of seeing the rate of 
assessment reduced from time to time from fifty cents 
a pupil to forty cents, thirty cents, and finally twenty 
cents. If all the schools would assume their full share 
of the burden of the support of the Annals, the rate 
might be still further reduced. 

The Annals has the honor of being the oldest nites 
cal of its kind in the world, having been established 
sixty-two years ago, though, as it was suspended for 
several years in consequence of the Civil War, it is now 
only in its fifty-sixth volume. I have had the honor 
to hold the position of editor for forty-two years. As 
I wish to retire before I become incapacitated by old 
age, and also wish to spare the Committee the unpleas- 
ant duty of telling me that that time has arrived before 
I discover it myself, I now respectfully offer my resigna- 
tion, to take effect upon the selection of my successor. 
I thank the members of the Commitee for the con- 
fidence and support they have always given me, and 
I hope that, under a younger andablereditor, the Annals, 
without making any radical change in the purpose and 
character it has aimed from the outset to attain, will 
be greatly improved in every possible way. 

Respectfully submitted. 


E. A. FAY, 
Editor and Treasurer. 
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FRANCES FLOURNOY FERGUSON. 


THe death of Miss Frances Ferguson occurred at 
Sulphur, Oklahoma, on February 15, 1911, of periton- 
itis after an illness of six weeks. Miss Ferguson’s 
home was in Romney, West Virginia, where her mother, 
Mrs. Lucy W. Ferguson, is a teacher in the School for 
the Deaf. 

Her illness did not assume a serious nature until a 
few days before her death, and her mother, being notified 
so late, did not reach her bedside until she had passed 
away. Miss Ferguson’s exquisite and touching love 
for her mother was borne out in her forbidding her 
friends to write of her illness, until it could no longer 
be kept from her. Her body was carried to her old 
home, and under the sod of one of the most beautiful 
- and historic cemeteries of old Virginia, “‘she lieth in 
peace asleep.” 

Her father was at one time Principal of the Texas 
School, and later Supérintendent of the Louisiana 
School, where he had (taught, as he also had in West 
Virginia. Her whole life was spent among the deaf, 
and very early she began her work as a teacher. The 
oral method appealed to her, and her beautiful mouth 
and fine teeth were Nature’s aid to her choice. She 
began to teach as a young girl and in less than ten 
years was recognized as one of the very best teachers 
in the profession. Her training had been under private 
instructors and her fine presence and originality in 
methods marked her work as that of a leader and not 
a follower. She taught a very few years before coming 
to the Arkansas School in 1904, where she remained for 


five years. Later she went to the Louisiana School for 
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a year and in 1910 was elected in Oklahoma. She 
was a true teacher; her abounding vitality, her good- 
ness of heart, her readiness to help, her loyalty to 
friends, and her keen sense of justice were impressed 
upon even her youngest pupils. She was attached to 
children, loving them like a big sister, and they loved 
her because it was so easy to love Miss Ferguson. 

Her room, with pupils just beginning school, was a 
most attractive one to visitors; one in which her splendid 
ability and fine personality were reflected in the attitude 
of her boys and girls. There are few born teachers, 
but Miss Ferguson deserves a place among them, and 
if she had not known “‘a”’ from ‘‘b,” her courageous 
acceptance of life as it came to her, her cheerfulness, 
her love of fair play, and her devotion to those whom 
she loved would have marked her as the true teacher. 

She was scarcely out of girlhood when she passed 
away, and hers was a youthful heart, fond of gayety, 
color, and light. In any crowd Miss Ferguson was 
always the gayest, and her life often seemed as bright 
and unstable as foam on the waves, but the blue waters 
were always steady and quiet beneath. 

She joined the Presbyterian church at a very early 
age, and her whole life exemplified the essence of 
all Christianity, ‘‘ Love one another.”’ Instances in the 
Louisiana School, in our own school here, show the 
splendid character of her friendship, and a loving devo- 
tion that faltered not at the tread of death. 

As a daughter, she was the joy of her mother’s life. 
From her vitality and strength her family seemed to 
draw refreshment as from an inexhaustible fountain, 
and her tender and exquisite love for them must be one 
of the brightest stars in her crown. 

As a teacher, there were few her equal, and none 
better; her schoolroom still retains the brightness of 
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her presence and the remembrance of her work, so well 
and nobly done. 

As a woman she was cast in the noblest mold. She 
was loving, cheerful, loyal, and generous. What more 
can be said of the splendid character of our friend, who 
passed so young beyond the door of the other room? 

CLYDE CARTER, 


Instructor in the Arkansas Institute, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama School.—The University of Alabama has con- 
ferred the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws upon Joseph 
H. Johnson, Principal of the Alabama School. 


Austine Institution —The corner-stone of the school to be 
established at Brattleboro, Vermont (see the May Annals, 
page 356), was laid September 18, 1911, with appropriate 
exercises. The architect of the building is Paul Revere 
Henkel, of New York. Its erection was made possible by a 
bequest of $50,000 from the late Col. William Austine and 
the appropriation of $50,000 by the state legislature. 

Col. Austine was a retired army officer who died in Brattle- 
boro September 4, 1904, in his ninetieth year. In his will he 
left $50,000 to the town “in trust toward the establishment 
of a hospital for the temporary treatment of strangers and 
local invalids peculiarly situated”’ and named a board of 
trustees to fix the conditions of admission and establish 
rules for the hospital. The trustees became satisfied of the 
impracticability of administering the fund for the specific 
purpose named in the will, and brought a bill in chancery 
asking for “a decree empowering them to use the fund for 
the establishment and maintenance of an institution for the 
care, education, and training of unfortunate or defective 
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persons, to wit, such persons as have suffered the loss or are 
not possesed of their full faculties and senses of hearing, 
speech, or eyesight, of such persons as are mentally defective, 
including, in their discretion, the temporary treatment of 
strangers and local invalids peculiarly situated; for all or 
either of the said classes of persons as the trustees or their suc- 
cessors may from time to timeor at any timedeem it prudent 
and proper in the premises.’”’ The court granted the decree 
and the trustees decided to establish a school for the deaf. 
The state made its appropriation for the erection of the 
building on the condition that “the institution will at all 
times receive, take, instruct, and care for, at actual cost, such 
deaf and dumb children as the governor may designate under 
chapter 169 of the public statutes.”’ 


Berlin Institution—Dr. Haenlein, a professor in the 
University of Berlin and consulting specialist for diseases of 
the ear, nose, and throat in the Royal Institution at Berlin, 
has recently made an official visit to schools forsthe deaf in 
America, including the schools at Chicago, Columbus, 
Washington, Mt. Airy, New York, Hartford, and North- 
ampton. He will report to the University of Berlin on the 
instruction of the deaf in this country. 


Clarke School—Some of the graduates of the Normal 
Department of the Clarke School organized an association 
at Delavan July 10, 1911, to be known as the Clarke Normal 
Association. “Its purpose is to bring about a closer affili- 
ation between the graduates of the various Clarke School 
normal classes, to foster their active interest in the work of 
the Normal Department, and to further philanthropic work 
among the deaf.” Dr. Bell and Dr. Crouter were elected 
honorary members. The officers are Dr. Caroline A. Yale, 
Honorary President; Mrs. Seth W. Gregory, of Delavan, 
President; Miss Stella Stewart, of the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution, Recording Secretary; Miss Eleanor Jones, of the 
Missouri School, Corresponding Secretary; Miss Gertrude 
Brown, of the Missouri School, Treasurer. 
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Emden School.—Miss Amkea Schmidt, a teacher in the 
school*at Emden, Germany, for the past thirty years, whese 
visit to America in 1904 is remembered with pleasure by 
many of our readers, died July 25, 1911, after an illness of 
several months. She was a woman of remarkable energy, 
enthusiasm, and devotion to her work, and was especially 
successful as a teacher of language. Since 1907, in addition 
to her school work, she has published a little newspaper for 
the benefit of the adult deaf. 


Gallaudet School_—Miss Lillian A. Bamford, from the 
Nebraska School, and Miss Elizabeth R. Russell, from the 
Iowa School, have been added to the corps of teachers. 

An oral department has been formed and more attention 
than formerly is given to speech in all the grades—an arrange- 
ment made possible by an increase in the number of teachers. 


Georgia School.—Mr. Connor has been appointed Adjutant 
General of the Georgia Division, United Confederate Veterans. 
He served¢during the Civil War as a corporal of artillery. 


In the September Annals it was stated that Miss Mary D. 
Carter, from the Oklahoma School, had been appointed a 
teacher in this School. It should have been Miss Maude 
Carter, from the North Carolina School at Morganton. 


Institution for Improved Instruction, New York.—Miss 
Gertrude Croker, Miss Helen H. Owen, Miss Sarah L. D. 
Summers, Miss Margaret L. Sallee, Miss Ellen I. Culver, and 
Miss Helen B. Russell, of the literary department, and Mr. 
Hiram Powers and Miss Annie Bernhardt, of the industrial 
department, have retired. Miss Josephine Bennett, Miss 
Ella Cannon, Miss Ethel M. Pomeroy, Miss Lucy Doneghy, 
Miss Edith H. Radcliff, Miss Mary E. Biller, and Miss 
Marion L. Woodward have been appointed teachers in the 
literary department, and Mr. O. P. Fralick, Miss Mabel 
Stokes, and Miss Ruth Arnold, instructors in the industrial 
department. Miss Grace Coffin, Miss Lucy E. Coffin, Miss 
Helen F. Cooley, Miss Constance Quackenbos, Miss Phyllis 
Freck, and Miss Jessie R. Warren have been appointed as 
teachers in training. 
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Kendall School——Miss Mary T. G. Gordon, a teacher in 
the Kendall School for forty years, died at the Washington 
Sanatorium, October 14, 1911. Miss Gordon began her 
work in this School as a teacher of the blind in 1860; five 
years later she became a teacher of the deaf; in 1878 she 
took a course of training in the oral method and thereafter 
taught speech with marked success for twenty-twoyears. She 
retired in 1900 on account of failing health. 

Miss Gordon was a teacher of great enthusiasm and devo- 
tion, putting her whole heart and soul into the work. In 
character she was amiable, faithful, sincere, quick to see the 
good and slow to see any evil in others. In an intimate 
acquaintance of forty-five years the writer of this paragraph 
never heard her make a censorious or disparaging remark 
concerning any person. 


Manila School.—Miss Delight Rice, Principal, has married 
Mr. R. G. Webber, but remains at the head of the School. 
Mrs. A. G. Rice, Mrs. Webber’s mother, gives in the Ohio 


Chronicle of September 23, a sketch of the School, from 
which we quote the following: 


“The building was once a Spanish medical college. It is large and low, 
with delightfully cool, long, airy rooms, large front veranda with many 
hanging baskets and flowers everywhere, and beautiful well-kept lawn 
and gardens. Each child has a separate bed covered with a pretty net. 
The girls are taught sewing and lace-making. They arebeautiful workers. 
The mending done by a girl seven years old would make an experienced 
sewer in Ohio feel ashamed. The boys are taught barbering and car- 
penterwork. They alsoare taught to wash dishes and assist in the kitchen, 
dining-room, and garden. The children are mostly barefooted. Boys 
wear trousers that reach to the ankles and shirts outside their trousers. 
They are in color brown, with jet black eyes and straight black hair. 
These Filipino children are very bright and anxious to learn. . . . . 

“The parents are very superstitious. One day they put a child ir 
school, and the next day return forit, saying they have heard the children 
are to be taken to America and sold. It is an easy task to teach the 
child. It is an impossibility to teach the parents.” 


Manitoba Institution—Miss Gillis has leave of absence 
to take a course in the Normal School; her place is supplied 
by Miss Ruth McDermid. Two oral classes have been 
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formed; they are taught by Miss Candace J. Brown and 
Miss Edna D. Gent. 


Minnesota School.—Miss Harriet E. Yoe and Miss Rose 
B. Alcorn have resigned, the latter to teach in the Tennessee 
School. Miss Emilie B. Dixon, a former teacher, who taught 
in the Tennessee School last year, has returned to the Minne- 
sota School, and Miss Elizabeth B. Kellogg, from the North 
Carolina School at Morganton, has been added to the corps 
of teachers. Mr. E. A. Spear, an experienced mechanic, 
succeeds the late Moses F. Desmarais as instructor in car- 
pentry and cabinet-making,and Mr. Alby Peterson, a recent 
graduate of the School, takes charge of the bakery. 


Mystic Oral School—Miss Mary McClelland, who has 
gone to the Rhode Island Institute, and Miss Helen James, 
who has gone to the Pennsylvania Institution, are succeeded 
by Miss Margaret Connell and Miss Ruth Berger, both 
trained in this School. Miss Mary Brown, industrial teacher, 
is succeeded by Miss Emma Holst. Miss Marion Murray and 
Miss Edith Wendellare appointed teachers intraining. Mrs. 
QO. A. Randall teaches cooking and sewing and assists with 
weaving and basketry. 

A new dormitory has been erected and the old building 
extensively remodelled. 


South Carolina School——Mr. Leslie Andrew Elmer, B. A., 
who was recently graduated from Gallaudet College with the 
highest honors, has been added to the corps of instructors. 


South Dakota School—Mr. Lyman M. Hunt has resigned 
to engage.in fruit farming at Koshkonong, Missouri. He is 
succeeded by Miss Ethel Fannie Eaton, B. A., a recent 
graduate of Gallaudet College. Mr. LeviLarson is appointed 
instructor in carpentry in place of Mr. E. E. Olsen and Mr. 
George Herman Harper, B. Ph., a graduate of Gallaudet 
College, instructor in printing. 

The legislature has passed a law making the education of 
the deaf compulsory. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Compulsory Education.—The National Educational Asso- 
ciation at its meeting in San Francisco last July adopted the 
following as a part of its “Declarati6n of Principles and 
Aims.”” The principle here stated is applicable to the 
education of fhe deaf as well as of other children requiring 
special methods of education: 


Realizing the fact that a large percentage of children whose physical 
and mental peculiarities require special methods of education are 
still to a great extent outside the scope of the compulsory education 
laws, and that the presence of the exceptional child in our modern 
civilization constitutes a problem of the greatest import, it is the sense 
of this Association that the compulsory education laws of states and 
communities should be so amended, developed, and extended that 
they shall apply to all children of school age, without exception, and 
provide for their training; further, that the laws should recognize the - 
difference between the chronological age of a child and his maturity, 
and that the school age limit of each individual child should be deter- 
mined by requiring the child to meet physical and mental! tests, even 
though the child be in years above the age standard; in other words, a 
child’s actual age should be determined by physio-psychological data 
corresponding to the normal standard for the age limit required by law. 
All children or persons failing to meet such maturity test at the extreme 
school age limit should remain under public supervision and control 
either until they reach maturity, or permanently. 

The same principle should be the guide in determining whether a 
a child is fit to be employed in any occupation. Not when a child is 
fourteen or sixteen years of age, but when he possesses the maturity of 
body and mind proper to a normal child of that age, should he be re- 
leased from the guardianship of the state or the community. Child 
labor laws should be so modified as to meet this requirement. 


Provincialisms in Signs.—Mr. Richard O. Johnson, Super- 
intendent of the Indiana School, in an interview with a 
reporter of the Indianapolis Star published April 30, 1911, 
described two provincialisms in signs that are used by the 
deaf in Indiana. One of these is the sign for “servant” or 


“waiter;” the other is the sign for “board of trustees.” 
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“The sign for ‘servant’ or ‘waiter’ imitates the smoking of a pipe, 
followed by a downward motion of the hands to express the ending ‘e-r,’ 
the personal ending. The origin of the sign dates back many years 
in the history of the state when, from some unknown source, many 
Germans, poor, but willing to work, came to the state. They 
smoked large pipes, and being poor engaged in menial occupations for a 
livelihood. The large pipes of the Germans, making the greatest impres- 
sion on the minds of the deaf, caused them, by a motion of the hands to 
the lips, to imitate the smoking of a pipe as being synonymous with ‘ser- 
vant.’ Later the ‘e-r’ ending was attached to the sign, completing, to 
their satisfaction, the word ‘servant,’ or ‘waiter.’ 

“The amusing appearance of two members of the board of trustees of 
the institution at one time caused a humorous pupil to create a pro- 
vincialism for the term ‘meeting of the board of trustees’ which is not 
used in other states. It expresses the meeting of a man with a broad 
fat face and another with an exceedingly thin pinched face. 

‘The pupil who originated the term noticed the peculiar appearance of 
these members of the board. He formed the new term in the sign lan- 
guage. His companions appreciated the humor of the description, and 
for a score of years the honorable board of trustees, upon visiting the 
institution, has been pictured by students as one. fat-faced man and 
another whose face was thin.” 


The Change in Demeanor.—The Silent Worker for June, 
1911, calls attention to one of the most important benefits 
that school life confers upon deaf children: 


“The darkness in which the little deaf child is enshrouded prior to his 
education is scarce as dense as we sometimes imagine. It is all too true 
that he knows not even the names of the most familiar objects around 
him, that the has no use of language, no idea of God, and no communi- 
cation with those about him except by means of crude signs; but there’s 
a lot he does know, and he is as remote mentally from the little animal 
to which he is sometimes compared as the stars are from our humble 
earth. There’s a flood of light pouring through those little eyes into 
his little soul all the time, and he weighs character, analyzes feelings, 
and judges people with a judgment that is seldom at fault, and one of 
the very first things he learns is that he is the absolute despot of his 
household, that the father-love, the mother-love and the sister-love and 
brother-love are such toward “‘the afflicted one’’ that his path is never 
crossed, and there comes a little tyrant into the house, whose knitted 
brow and clenched fists are ever reminding us that it is his to rule, 
and in the absence of a ready acquiescence a whizzing missile or de- 
scending stick follows quickly and ensures his having his way, for no 
one would cross the one bereft. The change that the school works in the 
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temper of the child is something almost marvelous. He sees that every 
other child has the same rights he has, and that he must respect them 
as they do him; he sees that he will get perfect justice but no indulgence, 
and that he must eliminate his quarrelsomeness and blows or be denied 
the pleasures intended for all. A single term is usually enough, and 
at the end of it the greatest surprise to the parent of all often is the com- 
plete change in the personality of the child, that from unreasoning wil- 
fulness to kindliness, courtesy, and obedience; the change in this regard 
alone more than repays the parent for the pain of the year’s separation. 
It there were indeed no other change than this during the school life of 
the child, there would be ample repayment for every expenditure of 
money and time. When to this is added a good common-school educa- 
tion, a trade, good manners, good morals, and a sound body, could any 
expenditure be too great?” 


The Next Meeting of the Convention.—The Board of Visitors 
and the Superintendent of the Virginia School at Staunton 
have invited the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf to hold its next meeting at that School in 1814. The 
Virginia Guide of October 2 states some:of the attractions 
our Virginia friends can offer the Convention as follows, 
adding moreover that many pleasant surprises are held in 
reserve: 


“We are satisfied that we can entertain the Convention comfortably 
and pleasantly. Our buildings will afford ample room and our grounds 
are large and beautiful. We are 1,500 feet above the sea level, and the 
summer temperature is ordinarily very pleasant. It is only when a 
hot wave sweeps the country that we have anything like such torrid . 
weather as we experienced at Delavan. Staunton is a beautiful little 
city, situated in the far-famed Shenandoah Valley, and besides having 
numerous attractions of its own, is within easy distance of many very 
interesting places. Monticello, the home of Jefferson, is at Charlottes- 
ville, only forty miles away, which is also the seat of the University of 
Virginia.. At Lexington, thirty-five miles distant, are the tombs of 
Lee and Jackson, marked by handsome monuments, and there, too, 
visitors may see the Virginia Military Institute, the West Point of the 
South, and Washington and Lee University. Farther on in the same 
direction is the Natural Bridge. These places can all be reached by rail 
or automobile, and the round trip.to any of them can be made in a day. 
The trip to Luray Caverns and back can be made in a day, while it is 
only an hour’s:run by automobile to Weyer’s Cave, the route leading 
across the battlefield of Piedmont. Every foot of the Valley between 
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Staunton and the Potomac is historic ground, while Richmond, five 
hours to the eastward, is the Mecca of American tourists, as well as 
European.” 


Mr. E. T. Thompson in the Mt. Airy World of September 
21 suggests several changes that he thinks desirable in 
the arrangement of the meetings of the Convention and 
the Association. 

One is that these meetings be held at ‘a good hotel at 
some quiet resort, as it would give an opportunity for those 
attending to prolong their stay if desired, thus making the 
meeting a part of the vacation outing.” 

Another suggestion is that more time should be given to 
each subject, and Mr. Thompson would provide for this by hav- 
ing sectional meetings. While he would not abolish all gen- 
eral sessions with addresses by specialists, for ‘‘such addresses 
are most stimulating,’’ he would have several sectional or 
group meetings for the discussion of various topics, all going on 
at the same time, as is done in the National Educational 
Association, the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, etc. These group meetings, he says,— 


“should be conducted by specialists for the discussion of real problems, 
for what the teachers want is something that will be useful to them in 
the class room. They want to know what their fellow teachers are 
doing and how they are doing it. They want to know how to make 
* Peter remember his ‘tables’; how to give James an ‘ee’; how to interest 
John in good reading; not to mention what to dofor Mary’s shortcomings 
in sweetness of voice (‘an excellent thing in woman’) and Martha’s total 
disregard for the customary arrangement of words in sentences. 

“Tt could easily be arranged on the program that a number of shese 
groups be held each day at a given hour with topics so assigned that no 
one need be torn in twain as to which he ought to attend, and one or 
two leaders be appointed to direct the talk and answer questions. Care 
should be taken to keep the groups informal and the talk general. We 
are so accustomed to sit in rows, all looking one way, and be talked at 
by some one that we think that is the only way to do. This habit was 
forced upon the world by the medieval university, where it was so 
customary for the students to begin lectures in opposition to the pro- 
fessors, if they were so minded, that it was necessary to make arule that 
the students should ‘sit as quiet as girls.’” . 
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Other suggestions that Mr. Thompson makes are: 


“It might be well for those who are thinking of attending the meeting 
to submit to the program committee questions that they would like 
to have answered or problems that they would like to present. From 
these the committee could make a selection of the most important and 
assign them to the different group meetings, and print them on the 
advance program so that those planning to go could see if there was to be 
anything of real use to them. Questions not included in the program 
could be given to the leaders to be discussed if time permits. . 

“There are two sessions of every Convention and Meeting that we 
would like to see abolished and the time used for something more valu- 
able, and they are the first and the last. The first with its formal 
addresses of welcome by city officials, telling how glad they are to have 
us in their midst and the replies from the North and the East and the 
South and the West, telling how glad we all are to be there. And the 
last with its long list of resolutions (all of which never get into print) 
of thanks for everybody and everything, including the cook and the 
local newspapers... . . 

“They order these things differently across the water. When the 
last International Conference of Teachers of the Deaf met at Edinburgh 
there was a reception at the City Chambers, a few words of welcome, and 
then the City Fathers, divesting themselves of their red robes and gold 
collars, became teachers of the teachers and together with some of the 
City’s most prominent citizens and their wives took pride in exhibiting 
and explaining the interesting contents of the City Museum. There 
were music and light refreshments, and at the close of the evening’s 
entertainment we felt that we had really been made welcome, in fact 
almost as if we had been ‘granted the freedom of the city.’ 

“In the transaction of business also our British brethren have some 
methods that might well be imitated. All matters of importance are 
put in the form of resolutions and printed on the program with persons 
appointed to propose and second them. The printing of the resolutions 
gives others than those appointed, who wish to discuss them, an oppor- 
tunity for the carefui preparation of their remarks. This method tends 
to a more orderly and satisfactory discharge of business. 

“Every Meeting and Convention ought to be the means of adding 
something to the general culture of those in attendance. This can be 
accomplished by holding the meeting at a place so far away that a 
round of sight-seeing travel may be had going and returning; such was 
the case with the California Convention, or, as at the Pittsburgh Meet- 
ing, local industries may be visited. In either case a fund of interesting 
material may be acquired for class-room use.” 
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The International Congress at Rome.—An International 
Congress of the Deaf, in which some hearing teachers and 
some official delegates from various countries took part, was 
held at Rome, August 22-25, 1911. Most, but not all, of 
the Italian teachers held aloof. Delegates were present from 
Austria, Cuba, China, England, Germany, Hungary, Japan, 
Netherlands, Russia, San Marino, Spain, Turkey, and 
Uruguay. 

The leading spirits of the Congress were Francesco 
Micheloni, a distinguished deaf man of Rome, and Attilio 
Brunialti, an eloquent member of the Italian Parliament. 

All the proceedings were translated into the sign language. 
_ Resolutions were adopted recommending compulsory educa- 

tion, industrial instruction, the appointment of a commission 
to inquire into the legal status of the deaf, the establishment 
of societies for their aid and intellectual and moral instruction 
after leaving school, and the cooperation of otologists with 
teachers. 

There were several social festivities. The municipality 


of Rome gave a tea to all the members; the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Congress gave a banquet to the foreign and 
other prominent delegates; the Royal Institution at Rome 
gave a reception to all; there was a banquet at the Castle of 
Sant’ Angelo; there were visits to the Exposition and other 
places of interest in Rome; and there was an excursion to 
Tivoli. 


Resolutions of a Conference of German Teachers.—At the 
Thirty-second Conference of the Teachers of the Deaf of 
Wurtemburg and Baden, held at Wilhelmsdorf April 21 and 
22, 1911, there was a discussion on “‘ The Pure Oral Method or 
the Combined Method,” which resulted in the adoption of 
the following resolutions: 


1. Since the worst effect of deafness is the injurious mental isolation 
of persons thus affected, the most important object in the education 
of deaf children is to establish the closest mental communication possible 
between them and their hearing fellow men. 
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2. The attainment of this object depends in a high degree upon 
whether the deaf learn to understand and use the language of words inits 
spoken and written form to a sufficient extent. 

3. Since practical experience and scientific investigation have shown 
that it is possible for physically and mentally sound deaf-mutes to 
acquire an adequate knowledge of the language of words, a prime 
task of deaf-mute instruction is to give the pupils the best possible 
command of verbal language. 

Although the sign language is of great importance for the mental 
development of deaf children before theschool age, and also in the school 
period is at first indispensable as means of communication, it must be 
suppressed as soon and as far as possible in favor of the gradually develop- 
ing language of words, since it is a hindrance and detriment to the latter. 

5. True progress in deaf-mute instruction therefore is to be sought 
not in a return tothe combined method using the sign language and the 
spoken word simultaneously, but in the further extension of our present 
oral method. 


Resolutions of Conventions of the Deaf.—At Roubeaux, 
France, August 13-15, 1911, there was a National Congress 
of the Deaf at which more than 200 deaf persons were present, 
and also some prominent hearing teachers, including Mr. 
Lemesle, Director of the Poitiers Institution, and Mr. Mari- 
chelle and Mr. Thollon of the Paris Institution. There was 
a spirited but friendly discussion of methods, the deaf advo- 
cating the combined system and the teachers the oral 
method. A resolution favoring the combined system was 
adopted. 

The Twelfth Biennial Congress of the British Association 
of the Deaf was held at Aberdeen, Scotland, September 2-7, 
1911, under the presidency of the Rev. W. B. Sleight. The 
attendance was large. A resolution affirming that the “com- 
bined system is the best system of instruction for the deaf”’ 
was unanimously adopted. 


The Volta Bureau.—In consequence of the resignation of 
Mr. Booth, Mr. Harris Taylor, Superintendent of the Institu- 
tion for Improved Instruction, New York, has been appointed 
Acting Superintendent of the Volta Bureau and Acting 
General Secretary of the American Association to Promote 
the teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
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The British National Bureau.—The newly established 
“National Bureau for Promoting the Welfare of the Deaf.”’ 
mentioned in the May and September numbers of the Annals 
(pages 357 and 457), was opened in October. Its address is 
Gwydir Chambers, 104 High Holborn, London, W. C. 


The Article inthe Encyclopedia Britannica.—At a special 
meeting of the (British) National Association of Teachers of 
the Deaf held at Manchester July 25, 1911, the resolution 
quoted in the May number of the Annals, page 357, criti- 
cising the article on the “‘ Deaf and Dumb” in the new Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, was adopted after a iong discussion by a 
vote of 65 to 8. 

Periodicals.—The Southern Optimist, like its many prede- 
cessors in ‘‘independent’’ deaf journalism, has suspended 
publication cn account of lack of support. 

Mrs. Agatha Tiegel Hanson, wife of the President of the 
National Association of the Deaf, has accepted the position 
of Editor of the Seattle Observer, which is now the only 
influential paper for the deaf in the United States not pub- 
lished at a school for the deaf. From our knowledge of Mrs. 
Hanson’s character and ability we expect to see the Observer 
maintain a high standard. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf maintains a 
free Bureau of Information for the use of superintendents and prin- 
cipals seeking the services of teachers and officers, and for teachers, 
matrons, and superv:sors desiring positions. 

The Bureau keeps on file the names of all applicants for positions 
in schools for the deaf, together with information as to length of service, 
work desired, salary expected, etc. It endeavors to give prompt and 
accurate replies to all requests for information. 

All are invited to make use of this free Bureau. 

HERBERT E. DAY, Secretary, 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Position WANTED by a male teacher of articulation; has had long, 
successful experience; is capable of taking entire charge of oral depart- 
ment. Address D. L., care of the Editor of the Annals. 


“FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.” 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in four volumes, by 
CAROLINE C. Sweet. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 

The revised edition of No. 1, First Lessons in English, starts with the 
past tense instead of the present. Both the old and the revised editions 
are on sale, 

“STORY READER, NO. 1.” 

Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 

HamMmonpb. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“STORY READER, NO. 2.” 


Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. Hammonp. 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY.” 


Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, prepared 
by Jane B. Ketioce, Price, $4.20 per dozen, Single copy 40c. . 


“TALKS AND STORIES.” 
Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conversa- 
tions for practice in language, prepared by Wm. G. JeNKiNs, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 


“WORDS AND PHRASES.” 
Examples of correct English usage by Wm. G. Jenkins, M. A. Price 
$6.00 per dozen. Single copy 60c. 


“BITS OF HISTORY.” 
One hundred stories gathered from United States History, compiled 
by Joun E. Crane, B. A. Price, $9.00 per dozen. Single copy 90c. 


“WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS,” 
by J. Evetyn Witiovuausy, Instructor in the Clarke School. Price, 
$4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


“MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE 
AMERICANS,” 


by Grace M. Beart, Instructor in the Colorado School. Price, $3.00 
per dozen. 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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A MANUAL OF ARITHMETIC. 


BEING AN OUTLINE OF WORK IN NUMBER FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF. 


By Euiza Kent. 


Formerly Instructor in the Illinois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, 111. 
Price, 60 cents. (Dominos, 25 cents.) 


The purpose of the ‘Manual of Arithmetic’”’ is to establish, first, a 
foundation of those arithmetical facts which are gained principally 
through the memory. Second, to teach simply and clearly the few 
principles which govern most arithmetical conditions; to lead pupils 
to think more of quantity and less of the symbols which represent it; 
to use with equal ease compound numbers, fractions, and integers. 
The ratio of quantities and the resulting ratio of values is made the 
basis of work whenever possible, and this necessitates an understanding 
of the whole problem and leads to shorter methods of finding results. 

The Manual also attempts to make habitual with the deaf child the 
correct use of the words and phrases common to arithmetical expression. 

The work of the various grades is in sequence, growing gradually and 
systematically more complex, so that the pupil as he advances is aided 
by his understanding of the previous steps. Address 


EvizaA KENT, 
Old Mission, Michigan. 


THE RENO MARGULIES SCHOOL, 
532-534 West 187th Street, New York City. 
Located in the highest and most healthful part of New York City. 
Combining city with country life. 
A Private Boarding School for the deaf. 
Instruction oral and aural. 
Speech a habit. 
Life out of school a means of culture. 
From kindergarten to business or college. 
Summer Camp at Nantucket, Mass. 
Of great physical and mental advantage. 
Endorsed by leading physicians. 
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is entirely oral 


“Morrie Park, West, 


JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT, M, Prin 
M. A.; Principal. 
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